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The  Pan  American  Union,  now  52  years  old, 
is  an  international  organization  created  and 
maintained  by  the  twenty-one  American  Repub¬ 
lics:  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia, 
Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Ecuador,  £1  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Hon¬ 
duras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay, 
Peru,  the  United  States,  Uruguay,  and  V'enezuela. 
Originally  known  as  the  International  Bureau  of 
the  American  Republics,  it  was  established  in  1890 
in  accordance  with  a  resolution  passed  April  14 
of  that  year  by  the  First  International  Conference 
of  American  States,  which  convened  at  Washing¬ 
ton  in  October  1889.  April  14  is  celebrated  an¬ 
nually  throughout  the  Americas  as  Pan  American 
Day. 

The  work  of  the  Union  was  greatly  expanded 
by  resolutions  of  the  Second  Conference,  held  at 
Mexico  City  in  1901 ;  the  Third,  at  Rio  dc  Janeiro 
in  1906;  the  Fourth,  at  Buenos  Aires  in  1910;  the 
Fifth,  at  Santiago,  Chile,  in  1923;  the  Sixth,  at 
Habana  in  1928;  the  Seventh,  at  Montevideo  in 
1933;  and  the  Eighth,  at  Lima  in  1938.  The 
creation  of  machinery  for  the  pieaceful  settlement 
of  inter-American  disputes  is  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  achievements  of  these  Conferences. 

Purpose  and  Organization 

The  purpose  of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  to 
promote  jieace,  commerce,  and  friendship  between 
the  Republics  of  the  American  Continent  by 
fostering  constructive  coopieration  among  them. 
The  Union  is  suppiorted  by  annual  contributions 
from  all  the  countries,  in  amounts  propiortional  to 
population,  and  its  services  are  available  to  officials 


and  private  citizens  alike.  Its  affairs  are  admin¬ 
istered  by  a  Director  General  and  an  Assistant 
Director,  elected  by  and  responsible  to  a  Govern¬ 
ing  Board  comjjosed  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States  and  representatives  in  Washington 
of  the  other  American  governments. 

.\dministrative  Divisions 

The  administrative  divisions  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  are  organized  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  created.  There  are  special  divi¬ 
sions  dealing  with  foreign  trade,  statistics,  econom¬ 
ics,  intellectual  cooperation,  music,  juridical 
matters,  agricultural  cooperation,  travel,  and 
labor  and  social  information.  All  these  divisions 
maintain  close  relations  with  official  and  unofficial 
bodies  in  the  countries  members  of  the  Union. 
The  Columbus  Memorial  Library  contains  1 10,000 
volumes  and  many  maps.  The  Bulletin  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,  published  monthly  in 
English,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  is  the  official 
organ  of  the  institution.  For  a  list  of  other  pub¬ 
lications  of  the  Union,  see  the  inside  back  cover. 

Pan  American  Conferences 

The  Pan  American  Union  also  serves  as  the 
permanent  organ  of  the  International  Conferences 
of  American  States,  usually  referred  to  as  the  Pan 
American  Conferences.  In  addition  to  preparing 
the  programs  and  regulations,  the  Union  gives 
effect  to  the  conclusions  of  the  Conferences  by 
conducting  special  inquiries  and  investigations 
and  by  convening  or  arranging  for  special  or 
technical  conferences  in  the  intervals  between  the 
International  Conferences. 
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OPENING  SESSION  OF  THE  INTER-AMERICAN  DEFENSE  BOARD 

This  session,  of  which  a  full  account  will  be  given  next  month,  was  held  in  the  Pan  American  Union  March  30,  1942.  The  Board  was  created  in  compliance 
with  a  resolution  of  the  Third  Meeting  of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  American  Ffepublics,  held  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  January. 
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Settlement  of  the  Ecuador-Peru 
Boundary  Dispute 

The  settlement  of  the  more  than  century- 
old  lx)undary  dispute  between  Ecuador 
and  Peru  has  finally  been  consummated. 

Some  of  the  delegates  to  the  Third  Meet¬ 
ing  of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
•American  Republics,  feeling  an  earnest 
desire  to  establish  peace  between  two  neigh¬ 
boring  countries  and  being  keenly  aware 
that  the  settlement  of  the  controversy 
would  be  a  most  significant  demonstration 
to  the  world  of  the  American  way  of  han¬ 
dling  problems  affecting  the  unity  and  tran¬ 
quility  of  the  continent,  devoted  them¬ 
selves  to  the  task  of  finding  a  solution  that 
would  be  satisfactory  to  both  parties.  As  a 
result  of  the  negotiations,  a  Protocol  was 
signed  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  January  29, 

1942,  a  few  hours  after  the  Meeting  of  the 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  had  officially 
adjourned.  It  was  approved  by  the 
Congresses  of  both  Ecuador  and  Peru  on 
February  26,  1942.  Its  text  is  as  follows: 


PROTOCOL  OF  PEACE,  FRIENDSHIP,  AND 
BOUNDARIES 

(Unofficial  translation) 

The  Governments  of  Eeuador  and  Pern,  desiring 
to  find  a  solution  to  the  boundary  question  which 
for  a  long  p)criod  of  time  has  separated  them,  and 
taking  into  consideration  the  offer  made  to  them 
by  the  Governments  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  of  the 
United  States  of  Brazil,  and  of  Chile,  of  their 
friendly  services  to  find  a  prompt  and  honorable 
solution  to  the  problem,  and  moved  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  spirit  which  prevails  in  the  Third  Consultative 
Meeting  of  the  Ministers  of  Forc’gn  Affairs  of  the 
.\merican  Republics,  have  resolved  to  celebrate 
a  Protocol  of  Peace,  Friendship,  and  Boundaries 
in  the  presence  of  the  representatives  of  these  four 
friendly  Governments.  To  this  end  the  following 
pIcnipKJtentiaries  intervene: 

For  the  Republic  of  Ecuador,  Doctor  Julio 
Tobar  Donoso,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs;  and 
For  the  Republic  of  Peru,  Doctor  Alfredo  .Solf  y 
Muro,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs; 

Who,  after  having  exhibited  their  full  and 
respective  pwwers  on  this  subject  and  having  found 
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them  in  good  and  due  form,  agree  to  the  signing 
of  the  following  protocol: 

Article  One 

The  Governments  of  Ecuador  and  Peru  solemnly 
affirm  their  resolute  purpose  to  maintain  between 
the  two  (jeoples  relations  of  peace  and  friendship, 
of  understanding  and  of  good  will,  and  to  abstain 
mutually  from  any  action  capable  of  disturbing 
these  relations. 

Article  Two 

The  Government  of  Peru  will,  within  a  period 
of  fifteen  days  from  this  date,  withdraw  its  military 
forces  to  the  line  described  in  Article  Eight  of  this 
Protocol. 

Article  Three 

The  United  States  of  America,  Argentina, 
Brazil,  and  Chile  will  coopierate,  by  means  of  mili¬ 
tary  observers,  in  adjusting  to  circumstances  the 
disoccupation  and  withdrawal  of  troops,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  terms  of  the  preceding  Article. 

Artici.e  Four 

The  military  forces  of  the  two  countries  will 
remain  in  their  new  positions  until  the  definitive 
demarcation  of  the  boundary  line.  In  the 
interim,  Ecuador  will  have  only  civil  jurisdiction 
in  the  zones  disoccupied  by  Peru,  where  the  same 
conditions  will  prevail  as  in  the  zone  demilitarized 
by  the  Act  of  Talara. 

Article  Fiv^ 

The  action  of  the  United  States,  Argentina, 
Brazil,  and  Chile  will  continue  until  the  definitive 
demarcation  of  the  frontier  between  Elcuador  and 
Peru  has  been  completed.  This  Protocol  and  its 
execution  will  be  under  the  guarantee  of  the  four 
countries  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this 
Article. 

Article  Six 

Ecuador  will  enjoy,  for  the  purjxises  of  naviga¬ 
tion  on  the  Amazon  and  its  northern  tributaries, 
the  same  concessions  enjoyed  by  Brazil  and  Colom¬ 
bia,  in  addition  to  those  that  may  be  agreed  upon 
in  a  Treaty  of  Commerce  and  Navigation  designed 
to  facilitate  free  and  untrammcled  navigation  or 
the  aforementioned  rivers. 

Article  Seven 

Any  doubt  or  disagreement  that  may  arise  in 
the  execution  of  this  Protocol  shall  be  resolved  by 


the  parties  concerned,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
representatives  of  the  United  States,  Argentina, 
Brazil,  and  Chile,  in  as  short  a  period  of  time  as 
possible. 

Article  Eight 

The  boundary  line  shall  be  marked  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  points: 

A.  In  the  West: 

(1)  Boca  de  Capones  on  the  Pacific  Ocean; 

(2)  The  Zarumilla  River  and  the  Que- 
brada  Balsamal  or  Lajas; 

(3)  The  Puyango  or  Tumbes  River  to  the 
Quebrada  de  Cazadcros; 

(4)  Cazaderos; 

(5)  The  Quebrada  de  Pilares  and  Alamor 
to  the  Chira  River; 

(6)  The  Chira  River  upistream; 

(7)  The  Macara,  Calvas,  and  Espfndola 
Rivers  upstream  to  the  source  of  the 
latter  in  the  Nudo  de  Sabanillas; 

(8)  From  the  Nudo  de  Sabanillas  to  the 
Canchis  River; 

(9)  Along  the  entire  course  of  the  Canchis 
River  downstream; 

(10)  The  Chinchipie  River  downstream  to 
its  confluence  with  the  San  Francisco 
River. 

B.  In  the  East: 

(1)  From  the  Quebrada  de  San  Francisco, 
the  divortium  aquarum  between  the 
Zamora  and  Santiago  Rivers,  to  the 
confluence  of  the  Santiago  with  the 
Yaupi  River; 

(2)  A  line  to  the  mouth  of  the  Bobonaza 
at  Pastaza;  the  confluence  of  the 
Cunambo  River  with  the  Pintoyacu 
on  the  Tigrc  River; 

(3)  Mouth  of  the  Cononaco  at  Curaray 
downstream  to  Bellavista; 

(4)  A  line  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yasuni  on 
the  NafX)  River.  Along  the  Napo 
downstream  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Aguarico; 

(5)  Along  the  latter  upstream  to  the  con¬ 
fluence  of  the  Lagartococha  or  Zan- 
cudo  River  with  the  Aguarico; 

(6)  The  Lagartococha  or  Zancudo  River 
upstream  to  its  source  and  from  there 
a  straight  line  to  meet  the  Giiepi 
River,  along  the  latter  to  its  junction 
with  the  Putumayo,  and  then  along  the 
Putumayo  upstream  to  the  boundary 
of  Ecuador  and  Colombia. 
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Arucie  Nine 

It  is  understood  that  the  line  previously  de¬ 
scribed  will  be  accepted  by  Ecuador  and  Peru  for 
the  demarcation  of  the  frontier  between  the  two 
countries  by  technical  experts  on  the  ground. 
The  parties  can,  however,  in  surveying  the  line, 
consent  to  reciprocal  concessions  which  they  may 
consider  convenient  in  order  to  adjust  it  to  geo¬ 
graphical  conditions.  These  rectifications  shall 
be  eflectuated  with  the  collaboration  of  the 
representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
the  Argentine  Republic,  Brazil,  and  Chile. 

The  Governments  of  Ecuador  and  Peru  will 
submit  this  Protocol  to  their  respective  Congresses 
and  appioval  thereof  should  be  obtained  within  a 
period  of  not  more  than  thirty  days. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  plenipiotentiaries  men¬ 
tioned  above  sign  and  seal  the  present  Protocol, 
in  two  copies,  in  Spanish,  in  the  city  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro  at  one  a.  m.  on  the  twenty-ninth  day  of 
January  of  the  year  Nineteen  Hundred  and 
Forty-two,  under  the  auspices  of  His  Excellency 
the  President  of  Brazil  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Argentine 
Republic,  Brazil,  and  Chile,  and  the  Under¬ 
secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

J.  Tobar  Donoso 
AlI-REDO  SoLF  Y  MtJRO 
E.  Ruiz  GuifiAzu 
OswALDo  Aranha 
Juan  B.  Rossetti 
Sumner  Welles 

To  the  American  Republics,  all  of 
which  have  declared  and  frequently  reiter¬ 
ated  their  desire  and  determination  to 
maintain  continental  peace  and  solidarity 
and  to  settle  any  controversies  among 
themselves  by  pacific  means,  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  signing  of  this  Protocol  was 
welcome  news.  The  dispute  had  been 
pending  for  many  decades.  Space  here 
does  not  permit  an  account  of  its  entire 
history.  It  may,  however,  be  recalled  that 
a  protocol  was  signed  in  Quito  on  June  21, 
1924,  by  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of 
Ecuador  and  the  Minister  of  Peru  to  that 
country,  providing  that  the  two  Govern¬ 
ments  “will,  on  obtaining  the  assent  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  send  their  respective  delegations 


to  Washington  to  discuss  the  frontier  ques¬ 
tion  in  a  friendly  spirit  and,  should  they  not 
succeed  in  fixing  a  definite  line,  they  will 
determine  by  agreement  the  zones  which 
each  of  the  two  Parties  recognizes  as  be¬ 
longing  to  the  other,  and  the  zone  in 
respect  of  which  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America  w  ill  be  asked  for 
an  arbitral  award.” 

For  various  reasons,  nearly  ten  years 
elapsed  before  a  request  was  made  to 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  by  the 
Minister  of  Ecuador  and  the  Ambassador 
of  Peru,  asking  him  to  consent  to  the 
sending  of  delegates  of  their  respective 
countries  to  Washington  to  discuss  the 
adjustment  of  their  common  frontier  and 
asking  him,  furthermore,  to  serve  as 
arbiter  in  the  matter.  The  President 
agreed  to  the  proposal  on  February  6, 
1934,  and  on  September  .30,  1936,  the 
opening  session  of  the  Ecuador-Peru 
Boundary  Negotiations  was  held  at  the 
White  House.  There  followed  a  .series  of 
conferences  that  finally  terminated  in  Sep¬ 
tember  1938  because  an  agreement  could 
not  be  reached  as  to  the  zone  that  should 
be  submitted  to  the  arbitral  decision  of 
the  President. 

The  controversy  was  still  pending  when, 
in  the  eariy  months  of  1941,  there  was 
news  of  clashes  between  the  armed  forces 
of  the  two  countries.  On  May  8,  1941, 
the  Governments  of  Argentina,  Brazil, 
and  the  United  States  offered  to  Ecuador 
and  Peru  their  friendly  services  “in  further¬ 
ing  the  prompt,  equitable,  and  final 
settlement  of  the  dispute.” 

Although  various  notes  were  exchanged, 
no  conference  of  plenipotentiaries  was 
arranged,  and  the  situation  remained  un¬ 
settled.  Then,  with  the  consent  of  Ecuador 
and  Peru,  the  three  mediating  countries 
sent  a  commission  of  six  military  observers 
who,  together  with  military  delegates  of 
the  two  countries  concerned,  met  in  Talara, 
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Peru,  and  on  October  2,  1941,  signed  an 
agreement  designed  to  assure  the  cessation 
of  hostilities  and  providing  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  demilitarized  zone  through 
the  withdrawal  of  troops  of  both  countries 
to  specified  lines.  The  Agreement  or  Act 
of  Talara  implied  no  recognition,  present 
or  future,  on  the  part  of  either  country, 
of  any  sovereignty  or  rights  of  possession 
in  the  demilitarized  zone,  although,  as 


stated  in  Article  7,  the  Act  might  serve  as 
a  basis  for  a  later  protocol. 

The  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Talara 
were  fulfilled  by  both  countries.  There 
the  question  stood  when  it  was  taken  up 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  the  new  Protocol 
of  Peace,  Friendship,  and  Boundaries — a 
document  that  honors  not  only  the  two 
interested  countries  but  also  the  cause  of 
inter- American  concord — was  signed. 


Governing  Board  Honors  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Nicaragua 


On  March  11,  1942,  the  Governing  Board 
met  in  special  session  for  the  purpose  of 
welcoming  Dr.  Mariano  Argviello,  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Nicaragua,  who  was 
in  Washington  on  a  special  mission  for  his 
Government. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Governing  Board,  the  Vice  Chairman,  Dr. 
Didgenes  Escalante,  Ambassador  of  Vene¬ 
zuela,  presided  over  the  meeting  and 
greeted  the  guest  of  honor  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  words- 
Your  Exceixencv: 

In  my  capacity  as  Acting  Chairman  of  the 
Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 
because  of  the  absence  of  the  Honorable  Cordell 
Hull,  Secretary  of  State,  I  have  the  honor  of 
extending  to  Your  Excellency  a  cordial  welcome 
on  behalf  of  my  colleagues  and  in  my  own  name. 

It  is  a  singular  pleasure  to  have  with  us  the 
distinguished  statesman  who  today  occupies  the 
important  post  of  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of 
a  friendly  sister  Republic  which  has  always  given 
marked  proof  of  its  zeal  for  the  Pan  American  cause 
and  which  in  the  dire  emergency  confronting  our 
Continent  was  among  the  first  to  align  itself  in  the 
ranks  of  the  defenders  of  right  and  liberty. 

All  of  us  here  present  can  testify  to  the  devoted 


and  intelligent  manner  in  which  Nicaragua  has 
always  participated  in  the  labors  of  the  Governing 
Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  giving  a 
cooperation  that  has  been  even  more  active,  if 
possible,  in  recent  times,  thanks  to  the  progressive 
spirit  of  its  President,  General  Somoza;  to  the 
competence  of  its  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and 
to  the  talents  and  ability  of  its  diplomatic  repre¬ 
sentative  in  the  United  States,  Dr.  Leon  DeBayle, 
our  esteemed  colleague  on  the  Governing  Board. 

As  we  understand  it,  the  mission  that  brings 
His  Excellency  Dr.  Argiiello  to  this  capital  is  that 
of  developing  even  further  the  already  fruitful 
cooperation  existing  between  the  Governments 
and  fK-oples  of  the  two  countries;  and  I  am  sure 
that  my  distinguished  colleagues,  as  well  as  the 
Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 
will  join  me  in  extending  to  him  best  wishes  for 
the  most  complete  success  of  this  mission,  which 
will  undoubtedly  be  not  only  a  source  of  legitimate 
satisfaction  on  the  part  of  Nicaragua,  but  also 
another  link  in  the  unification  of  the  vital  forces 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  against  the  dangers 
threatening  all  of  us  today. 

Dr.  Argiiello  replied  to  the  greeting  of 
the  Board  chairman  in  these  words: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Board: 

I  am  happy  and  honored  to  be  here  today  at 
the  cordial  invitation  of  the  Governing  Board  of 
the  Pan  American  Union. 
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LUNCHEON  IN  HONOR  OF  THE  MINISTER  OF  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  OF  NICARAGUA 

Dr.  Argiicllo  is  seated  fifth  from  the  left,  next  to  the  Ambassador  of  Venezuela,  Acting  Chairman  of  the 

Governing  Board. 


It  rejoices  me  to  be  your  guest,  for  I  am  a  firm 
believer  in  Pan  Americanism,  in  continental 
solidarity  and  in  the  other  principles  constituting 
the  true  tenets  of  a  religion  practised  in  America 
since  the  time  of  Washington  and  Bolivar,  a  re¬ 
ligion  that  lives  and  throbs  in  this  temple  that 
we  so  modestly  call  the  Pan  American  Union, 
notwithstanding  the  ecumenical  character  of  its 
doctrines  and  the  universal  applicability  of  its 
precepts  concerning  world  peace  and  harmony. 

The  organization  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 
first  envisioned  by  the  genius  of  Bolivar  and  later 
realized  by  the  statesman  Blaine,  is  built  around 
the  loftiest  structure  of  beliefs  and  ideals  in 
international  life. 

It  is  not  appropriate  to  review  on  this  occasion 


the  progressive  development  of  this  noble  insti¬ 
tution  that  has  fathered  the  high  principles 
we  call  American  International  Law — American 
not  because  its  principles  apply  exclusively  to  this 
continent  but  because  it  fell  to  this  Hemisphere 
to  create  a  collective  conscience,  ruled  by  equality, 
justice  and  democracy,  as  a  foundation  for  our 
countries. 

We  all  know  that  in  the  slow  evolutionary 
process  of  the  relations  between  our  nadons  the 
Pan  American  Union  has  been  an  efficient  instru¬ 
ment,  thanks  to  the  spirit  of  coopreration  always 
prevailing  in  the  discussions  of  its  Governing 
Board. 

The  work  performed  by  the  Pan  American 
Union  is  not  a  mere  figment  of  the  imagination. 
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as  charged  by  its  opponents.  On  the  contrary, 
its  labors  yield  practical  results  and  have  once 
more  been  put  to  the  proof  in  this  period  of 
human  anguish  when  the  world  is  suffering  the 
onslaught  of  brute  force.  The  Meeting  of 
Consultation  held  by  the  Foreign  Ministers  of 
America  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  as  a  consequence  of 
the  unjust  aggression  f>erpetrated  against  a  sister 
nation  made  evident  the  effective  correlation 
existing  between  inter-American  theory  and 
practice.  The  resolutions  adopted  at  that 
Meeting  reaffirmed  the  principles  of  continental 
solidarity  and  mutual  assistance  among  our 
nations,  and  showed  the  reality  of  Pan  American¬ 
ism. 

Members  of  the  Governing  Board:  I  accept 
with  pride  the  compliment  that  you  pay  me 
today  because  I  am  well  aware  that  through  me 
you  are  rendering  a  tribute  to  my  country  and 
to  its  President  who,  interpreting  the  sentiments 
of  his  people  and  his  own  beliefs,  has  in  this 
crisis  of  civilization  taken  a  strong  stand  on  the 


side  of  the  cause  that  defends  humanity  against 
barbarism  imd  desfxitism. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  beg  you  to  accept  my  deepest 
appreciation  for  your  cordial  welcome  and  for 
your  generous  words  concerning  General  Somoza, 
the  President  of  Nicaragua,  and  Dr.  Le6n  De- 
Bayle,  the  diplomatic  representative  of  my  country. 

I  thank  you  for  your  welcome  as  another  proof 
of  the  bonds  uniting  our  peoples  and  govern¬ 
ments,  and  I  desire  to  express  my  sincerest  good 
wishes  for  the  happiness  of  each  and  every  one 
of  you  as  well  as  for  that  of  the  staff  of  the  in¬ 
stitution  so  ably  headed  by  its  distinguished 
Director  General,  Dr.  Rowe. 

At  the  close  of  the  Board’s  session, 
Dr.  Argiiello,  together  with  Sehor  J.  J. 
Sanchez,  Manager  of  the  National  Bank 
of  Nicaragua,  who  accompanied  the 
Minister  on  his  mission  to  Washington, 
were  guests  of  the  Governing  Board  at 
luncheon  at  the  Pan  American  Union. 


Women  Workers 

in  Argentina,  Chile,  and  Uruguay 

MARY  CANNON 

Latin  American  Representative,  Women's  Bureau 
United  States  Department  of  Labor 

(Part  II] 

Trends  in  the  lives  of  the  women  of  Argen¬ 
tina,  Uruguay,  and  Chile,  in  their  work  as 
wage  earners,  and  in  legislation  affecting 
them  were  discussed  in  the  March  1942 
issue  of  this  Bulletin.  Schools  and  classes 
for  adults,  low-cost  housing,  and  some 
women’s  organizations  will  be  briefly  de¬ 
scribed  here.  These  are  factors  that  con¬ 
tribute  to  women’s  development  and  at 
the  same  time  are  evidence  of  their  ad¬ 
vancement. 


Classes  and  schools  for  adults 
A  complete  report  on  adult  education 
in  Argentina,  Uruguay,  and  Chile  would 
be  amazing  to  almost  any  reader.  It  is  a 
thrilling  experience  to  walk  into  an  even¬ 
ing  school  with  from  300  to  800  girls  and 
women  in  attenaance.  (For  example,  the 
school  called  “Estados  Unidos” — United 
States — in  Montevideo,  has  350  women 
enrolled  in  its  night  classes.)  The  thrill  is 
still  keener  when  the  visitor  is  made  the 
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center  of  a  demonstration  of  friendship 
for  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Some¬ 
times  the  demonstration  is  accompanied 
bv  refreshments  prepared  by  the  cooking 
classes,  and  always  by  flowers  and  speeches. 

Girls  and  women  of  all  ages,  with  vary¬ 
ing  degrees  of  preparation,  attend  the 
night  schools.  Some  are  completing  the 
first  six  years  of  elementary  school,  while 
more  advanced  students  may  devote  their 
time  to  cooking,  dressmaking,  tailoring, 
weaving,  drawing,  art,  languages,  btx)k- 
keeping,  or  stenography. 

The  night  classes  are  held  usually  be¬ 
tween  six  and  nine  o’clock,  after  office  and 
shop  hours  but  before  dinner,  the  time  for 
which  is  around  nine  o’clock.  Almost 
everyone  has  tea  between  four  and  six. 

Some  of  the  adult  schools  are  under  the 
educational  authorities;  some  are  managed 
by  semi-public  boards,  that  is,  self-estab¬ 
lished  organizations  with  a  government 
subsidy.  In  Chile  it  is  the  Labor  Depart¬ 
ment  that  offers  a  program  of  technical 
and  general  education  for  workers.  The 
adult  schools  are  known  by  a  variety  of 
names;  Escuelas  Nocturnas  (Night  Schools), 
Universidades  Populares  (People’s  Universi¬ 
ties),  Colegios  Superiores  (Adult  Education 
Schools).  The  instructors  in  many  cases 
are  the  regular  day  school  teachers;  spe¬ 
cialists  in  various  fields  come  to  lecture  in 
the  more  advanced  courses,  such  as  those 
in  a  Colegio  Superior.  The  art  classes  of  a 
vocational  school  in  Montevideo  had  the 
privilege  of  studying  under  a  well  known 
and  loved  sculptor.  In  one  large  night 
school  in  an  industrial  section  of  Buenos 
Aires,  the  teachers,  inspired  by  their  princi¬ 
pal,  gave  their  services  for  several  years  un¬ 
til  they  could  convince  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  need  for  an  evening  school. 

Gymnasium  classes  for  employed  women 
have  been  popular.  A  class  which  was 
part  of  the  municipal  physical  education 
program  was  visited  in  Montevideo;  there 


w'erc  150  members.  Hundreds  have  at- 
tend(;d  classes  in  gymnastics  and  sports 
offered  by  the  Y.  VV.  C.  A.  and  other 
organizations.  Various  groups,  such  as 
the  Catholic  clubs  for  employed  girls, 
women’s  clubs,  and  Catholic  women’s 
organizations  have  schools  and  special 
classes  for  employed  women  in  addition  to 
other  educational  programs.  The  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Catholic  Associations  of  Employed 
Women  in  Buenos  Aires  has  a  school  with 
an  enrollment  of  approximately  1,000. 
The  Argentine  Council  of  Women  has  500 
in  its  Saturday  afternoon  classes,  and  a 
Catholic  club  for  employed  girls  in  Monte¬ 
video  has  an  attendance  of  250  at  Saturday 
afternoon  clas.ses,  the  enrollment  reaching 
about  800  during  the  year.  A  govern¬ 
ment  agency  in  Santiago  has  a  splendid 
job-training  program  for  unemployed 
women,  and  also  offers  classes  for  domestic 
employees.  The  eagerness  and  seriousness 
of  these  w'omen  students,  young  and  old, 
promises  much  for  the  future  of  their 
countries. 

Low-cost  housing 

All  three  countries — Argentina,  Chile, 
and  Uruguay — have  fairly  extensive  low- 
cost  housing  projects, 'some  of  them  initi¬ 
ated  more  than  ten  years  ago.  There  are 
apartment  buildings  and  many  one  or  two- 
family  units.  The  apartments  and  houses 
are  attractive  and  comfortable,  a  boon  to 
low-income  families  because  of  the  com¬ 
fort,  absence  of  overcrowding,  the  much 
improved  sanitary  conditions  in  compari¬ 
son  with  other  housing,  and,  in  most  cases, 
the  lower  rent.  All  these  advantages  are 
greatly  appreciated  by  women  workers. 
There  are  projects  for  different  income 
groups.  A  very  attractive  one  in  Tucu- 
man,  Argentina,  was  built  for  commercial 
employees  within  certain  wage  brackets. 

Some  of  the  buildings  and  houses  im¬ 
press  the  foreigner  with  the  delightful 
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“Spanish”  touches  that  are  always  ex¬ 
pected  in  South  American  countries — red 
tile  roofs,  wrought-iron  gratings  over  the 
windows,  bright-colored  flower  pots  on 
outside  open  stairways,  patios  and  gar¬ 
dens.  Most  of  the  low-cost  housing  has 
been  built  in  or  near  the  national  capitals 
but  there  is  also  some  in  interior  cities. 
There  is  much  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
public  in  these  projects  and  a  general 
recognition  of  the  need  for  them.  More 
are  planned  for  the  future. 

li  omen's  organizations 

With  few  exceptions  only  those  organi¬ 
zations  that  are  in  some  way  concerned 
with  women  workers  will  be  mentioned 
here.  The  list  is  too  long  to  include  all. 

Women  of  the  countries  under  discus¬ 
sion  do  not  have  the  fondness  for  clubs 
which  many  North  American  women 
have;  they  don’t  go  to  meetings  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  course — they  aren’t  “Joiners.” 
They  have  worked  in  charitable  and  wel¬ 
fare  organizations  for  years,  but  these  have 
had  a  definite,  practical  purpose.  Women 
have  managed  a  great  charity  and  welfare 
society  in  Argentina  {La  Sociedad  de  Bene- 


ficencia)  for  over  a  hundred  years.  This  is 
no  small  job,  for  it  involves  thousands  of 
pesos  for  a  great  many  institutions  such  as 
hospitals,  clinics,  homes  for  the  aged  and 
for  children,  and  direct  assistance  to  indi¬ 
viduals  and  families.  Women  of  Uruguay 
and  Chile  are  doing  similar  tasks. 

n  'ork-centered  organizations 

There  are  some  associations  that  are 
definitely  of  and  for  employeo  women. 
The  largest  one  visited  during  my  last 
year’s  trip  is  the  FACE,  the  Federation  of 
Catholic  Associations  of  Emoloyed  Wom¬ 
en.  This  Federation  in  Buenos  .^ircs  is 
the  proud  possessor  of  a  large  centrally 
located  building  with  a  chapel,  cafeteria, 
library,  meeting  rooms,  and  many  kinds  of 
clinics — medical,  dental,  optical.  Most  | 
of  the  19,000  members  are  commercial  | 
employees,  with  the  exception  of  one  group  j’ 
of  seamstresses  and  another  of  teachers.  | 
The  Federation,  which  owes  its  existence 
and  progress  to  Monsenor  de  .\ndrea,  is 
organized  into  25  associations,  each  with 
its  own  corps  of  officers  and  with  repre¬ 
sentation  on  the  Executive  Council.  Be¬ 
sides  providing  the  above-mentioned  types 


A  PLAY  CENTER  FOR 
CHILDREN  OF  EM¬ 
PLOYED  MOTHERS 

This  is  a  project  of  the 
Argentine  Federation  of 
Women. 
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Courteny  of  Mmry  Cannon 

TWO  RESIDENTS  OF  LOW-COST  HOUSES  IN  MONTEVIDEO 


of  service  for  its  members,  the  Federation 
has  been  active  in  securing  legislation 
regulating  home  work  and  other  laws 
benefiting  commercial  employees. 

Women,  sometimes  in  large  numbers, 
belong  to  trade  unions,  which  are  part  of 
the  national  labor  federations.  In  Chile 
women  seem  to  be  taking  an  active  part  as 
officers  and  members  of  executive  com¬ 
mittees.  Unions  of  textile  and  garment 
workers,  commercial  employees,  and  munic¬ 
ipal  employees  were  visited  in  the  three 
countries.  In  each  of  them  the  textile  and 
garment  workers’  union  has  the  largest 
number  of  women  in  its  membership. 
(Around  900  women  were  involved  in  a 
textile  strike  in  Buenos  Aires  last  April.) 
•Ml  the  unions,  commercial  and  industrial, 
have  worked  for  better  legislation  and  have 
helped  secure  laws  establishing  paid  vaca¬ 
tions,  Saturday  afternoon  closing,  uniform 
closing  at  8  o’clock  during  the  week, 
retirement  funds,  and  home-work  regula¬ 
tions.  Of  course  the  laws  are  not  uniform 
in  the  three  countries  mentioned,  nor  for 
all  occupations. 

Professional  women  have  their  organ¬ 
izations,  too,  or  are  part  of  associations 
with  mixed  membership.  Influential  fed¬ 


erations  of  teachers  have  programs  of 
cultural  and  professional  value.  Each 
country  has  an  Association  of  University 
Women. 

WomerCs  clubs 

Some  of  the  women’s  clubs  have  com¬ 
mittees  for  the  study  of  problems  and 
legislation  affecting  women,  and  carry  on 
educational  programs  among  their  mem¬ 
bers  or  special  groups.  In  some  cases 
classes  for  employed  women  have  been 
made  available,  either  free  or  at  a  very 
low  cost,  at  a  convenient  time.  The  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Women  in  Buenos  Aires  is  a  good 
example  of  such  a  club:  it  has  a  committee 
on  legislation  whose  work  resembles  that 
of  a  local  League  of  Women  Voters  in 
the  United  States;  a  committee  on  the 
protection  of  children,  one  on  public 
health,  another  on  motion  pictures,  and 
still  another  that  does  an  extensive  piece 
of  work  in  sending  books  and  magazines 
to  school  children  in  isolated  districts  of 
the  country.  The  Council  offers  a  full 
educational  and  cultural  program  of  lec¬ 
tures  and  concerts,  and  maintains  a  school 
of  higher  education  for  young  women;  it 
also  has  Saturday  afternoon  classes  for 
employed  girls.  In  these  501  were  en- 
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rolled  last  year;  of  this  number  105  were 
studying  English,  and  the  next  largest 
number  (53)  were  learning  millinery. 

The  Club  Femenino  America  of  Chile 
definitely  includes  the  welfare  of  wage¬ 
earning  women  in  its  objectives,  for  its 
constitution  says  it  has  among  its  aims 
“to  work  for  the  economic  freedom  of 
women  on  the  basis  of  cooperation,  not 
competition,  with  men,”  and  “to  study 
the  causes  of  social  ills.”  Another  Chilean 
women’s  organization  of  interest  is  the 
one  popularly  called  the  MEMCH, 
Movement  for  the  Emancipation  of  the 
Chilean  Woman.  It  is  a  cross-section 
organization,  that  is,  composed  of  women 
of  leisure  and  of  business,  professional,  and 
industrial  women.  The  Committee  for 
Women’s  Suffrage  became  active  again 
last  year  and  worked  hard  to  get  public 
opinion  and  Congress  to  favor  the  bill 
granting  national  suffrage  to  women,  a 
reform  strongly  favored  by  the  late  Presi- 


this  group  was  carrying  out  an  immediate 
program  to  educate  women  for  citizenship. 
In  the  beginning  six  teachers  were  pro¬ 
vided  to  teach  classes  for  eight  trade 
unions;  later  the  plan  was  to  be  enlarged 
to  include  other  groups  of  women. 

The  Argentine  Federation  of  Women 
(Union  Argentina  de  Mujeres)  was  organ¬ 
ized  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the 
status  of  women  and  the  living  and  w'ork- 
ing  conditions  of  wage-earning  women. 
It  has  sought  a  practical  means  of  carrying 
out  its  purpose  by  establishing  a  play  cen¬ 
ter  for  young  boys  and  girls,  the  children 
of  employed  mothers,  in  one  of  the 
crowded  industrial  centers.  This  intelli¬ 
gent  group  has  been  active  in  questions 
affecting  the  political  and  civil  status  of 
women.  Several  years  ago  it  carried  on  a 
vigorous  campaign  against  proposed 
changes  in  the  Civil  Code  of  Argentina 
which  would  have  lessened  rights  women 
already  possess.  It  has  also  worked  for 


dent  Aguirre  Cerda.  At  the  same  time  national  suffrage  for  women. 


Courtesy  of  Fermln  li^trelia  Guti^rrei 

AN  EVENING  CLASS  IN  ENGLISH 


Women’s  organizations,  as  well  as  public  school  authorities,  conduct  evening  classes  in  elementary  and 
commercial  subjects  and  in  cooking,  sewing,  and  other  branches  of  home-making. 
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The  women’s  sections  of  Catholic 
Action  are  active  in  Argentina,  Chile, 
and  Uruguay  and  are  carrying  on  an  in¬ 
tensive  program  of  study  and  w’ork  on 
social  problems.  They  seek  to  educate 
their  members  through  publications,  ad¬ 
dresses.  and  conferences.  They  too  spon¬ 
sor  classes  and  clubs  for  employed  women 
and  girls. 

Some  political  parties  have  women 
members;  thus  although  Uruguay  is  the 
only  one  of  the  three  countries  where 
women  have  national  suffrage,  those  in 
other  countries  who  belong  to  the  parties 
that  admit  them — for  instance,  the  Radical 
and  Socialist  Parties  in  Argentina — do 
have  an  indirect  part  in  politics,  since  they 
vote  for  the  candidate  who  will  represent 
their  party.  The  women’s  section  of  the 
Socialist  Party  in  Buenos  Aires  years  ago 
established  day  nurseries  and  kindergar¬ 
tens  for  children  of  working  mothers.  A 
great  deal  of  the  work  and  financing  has 
been  on  a  volunteer  basis. 

It  is  impossible  to  refrain  from  mention¬ 
ing  a  women’s  organization  in  Uruguay, 
although  it  is  not  particularly  concerned 
with  problems  of  wage-earning  women, 
because  it  is  of  so  much  current  interest. 
The  Voluntarias  Denmratas  (Volunteers  for 
Democracy)  were  organized  almost  two 
years  ago  when  the  Minister  of  Defense 
asked  all  the  citizens  to  prepare  themselves 
to  be  able  to  help  in  case  of  an  emergency. 
So  many  women  volunteered  for  target 
practice  that  the  officials  called  together 
representative  women,  home-makers,  em¬ 
ployed  and  professional  women,  and  stu¬ 
dents,  to  start  some  kind  of  an  organization 
that  would  use  this  concern  and  interest. 


A  one-year  first-aid  study  and  practice 
course  w  as  taught  and  supervised  by  physi¬ 
cians;  sewing  and  knitting  groups  were 
begun,  and  an  educational  program  about 
democracy  was  carried  on  through 
speeches,  articles  and  the  radio.  More 
than  400  women  in  Montevideo  are 
members. 

Women  who  attended  international 
conferences  ten  or  more  years  ago  will 
remember  an  indefatigable  and  forceful 
leader  from  Uruguay,  Doctora  Paulina 
Luisi.  She  has  led  the  struggle  for  a  good 
many  years  in  her  country,  sometimes 
almost  single-handed,  for  better  conditions 
for  women  workers,  for  social  legislation, 
for  women’s  rights.  Several  women’s  or¬ 
ganizations  owe  their  beginnings  to  her. 

As  these  notes  appear  on  paper  it  would 
seem  that  all  women  of  the  countries  under 
discussion  are  concerned  about  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  women  workers  or  about  social 
problems.  The  actual  picture  is  not  quite 
so  bright,  and  there,  as  in  the  United 
States,  one  hears  discouragement  voiced 
at  the  lack  of  concern,  the  lethargy,  the 
disinclination  towards  concerted  group 
activity. 

The  economic  factor  is  assuming  more 
and  more  importance  in  the  Americas. 
Women  are  entering  the  economic  life  of 
their  countries  in  increasing  numbers,  and 
they  should  have  opportunities  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  economic  and  social  develop¬ 
ment  and  not  constitute  merely  a  pool  of 
e.xploited  labor.  They  should  be  part 
of  a  system  by  which  the  standards  of 
living  for  all  will  be  raised.  This  is  an 
important  basis  of  cooperation  in  the  pro- 
grarn  to  build  hemisphere  solidarity. 


Insecticidal  Plants  in  the  Americas 
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Associate  Agriculturist,  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 


In  the  world-wide  search  for  insecticides, 
men  have  found  over  1,200  plants  whose 
roots,  leaves,  flowers,  wood,  seeds,  bark, 
or  essential  oils  are  said  to  be  fatal  to  insects 
of  one  kind  or  another.  To  be  sure,  only 
a  few  of  these  are  of  commercial  impor¬ 
tance.  Others  might  be  if  more  were 
known  about  them.  The  countries  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  are  the  natural 
habitat  of  many  of  these  insecticidal  plants. 
They  are  also,  to  some  extent,  commercial 
producers  of  all  of  the  most  important  ones. 

The  rotenone-bearing  plants  of  the  genus 
Lonchocarpus  of  Central  and  South  America, 
popularly  known  as  timbo  or  cube,  are  the 
most  important  among  our  recent  discov¬ 
eries  of  botanical  insecticides.  Since  an¬ 
cient  times  the  Indians  have  used  the  roots 
of  cube  to  paralyze  fish,  thus  making  them 
easy  to  catch.  A  simple  method  of  fishing 
by  this  means  consists  of  erecting  a  cane 
barrier  across  a  stream.  At  a  point  above 
the  barrier  a  paste  of  cube  root  is  poured 
into  the  water.  By  the  time  the  fish, 
which  art  gradually  overcome,  have  been 
carried  by  the  current  to  the  impediment 
they  are  so  paralyzed  by  the  poison  that 
they  float  helplessly  on  the  surface  and  are 
gathered  as  they  lodge  against  the  cane 
mesli.  Fish  killed  in  this  manner  by  the 
cube  or  timbo  root  are  edible. 

To  Gerardo  Klinge,  a  Peruvian  agricul¬ 
turist,  credit  is  due  for  the  discovery  that 
these  lonchocarpus  plants  will  destroy 
insects.  In  1910  he  reported,  “There  is  a 
plant  here  called  cube  in  the  Quechuan 
dialect,  which  is  used  for  killing  fish.  .  .  . 
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From  tests  I  have  made  it  produces  an 
effective  insecticide  that  destroys  the  tick.” 

Today  it  is  known  that  the  root  of  this 
tropical  jungle  vine  contains  rotenone,  a 
substance  which,  while  harmless  to  man, 
is  one  of  the  most  effective  of  all  insecti¬ 
cides.  It  may  be  used  without  danger  as 
a  spray  or  dust  on  garden  produce  and 
fruit.  Most  commercial  roots  contain  4 
to  6  percent  of  this  substance,  but  a  dust 
containing  %  to  \  percent  is  fatal  to  many 
farm  pests.  In  recent  years  millions  of 
pounds  of  cube  root  have  been  shipp)ed 
from  the  jungle  lands  of  the  Amazon  and 
Orinoco  to  protect  fields,  orchards,  and 
gardens  all  over  the  world. 

Among  the  insects  that  rotenone  will 
effectively  destroy  are  fleas,  flies,  lice, 
ticks,  mites,  pea  and  turnip  aphids,  cab¬ 
bage  worms,  cucumber  beetles,  the  Mexi¬ 
can  bean  beetle,  the  pea  weevil,  and  the 
European  corn  borer.  Numerous  sheep 
and  cactle-dip  preparations  contain  rote¬ 
none.  Many  roach  powders  and  fly  sprays 
depend  on  it  for  their  effectiveness. 
Rotenone  has  been  used  effectively  to 
mothproof  garments.  Being  odorless,  it 
is  highly  desirable  for  this  purpose.  It  is 
also  important  for  military  use  for  killing 
lice  in  those  localities  where  insanitary 
living  conditions  may  be  encountered. 

Farmers  in  the  United  States  use  nearly 
3  million  pounds  of  South  American  cube 
roots  a  year.  This  amount,  when  mixed 
with  clay  filler,  will  make  about  15  million 
pounds  of  1  percent  rotenone  dust.  It  is 
estimated  that,  if  the  roots  were  available. 
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United  States  farmers  alone  would  use  20 
million  pounds  of  them,  or  100  million 
pounds  of  1  percent  rotenone  powder 
annually. 

Until  recently,  more  than  half  of  the 
world’s  supply  of  rotenone  came  from  the 
vine  known  as  derris,  Denis  elliptica,  which 
is  cultivated  in  the  tropical  regions  of  the 
Far  East,  particularly  in  Malaya.  Culti¬ 
vation  of  this  plant  in  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere  has  only  just  begun.  The  Chinese 
are  known  to  have  used  derris  root  to  kill 
garden  pests  long  before  its  value  in  this 
respect  was  appreciated  elsewhere.  With 
the  principal  supplies  of  derris  cut  off 
from  .American  markets,  the  farmers  of 
our  American  Republics  will  be  demand¬ 
ing  even*  more  of  our  home-grown  cube. 

Already  a  broad  production  program 
has  begun  to  take  shape.  The  producers 
of  Peru,  Brazil,  and  Venezuela  are  in  the 


lead  but  signs  point  to  larger  scientifically 
planned  production  in  Ecuador,  Colombia, 
the  West  Indies  and  Central  America. 

When  agricultural  scientists  learned  that 
plants  used  as  fish  poisons  often  had 
insecticidal  powers,  searches  were  made 
everywhere  to  find  other  plants  being 
used  by  natives  to  kill  fish.  In  the  United 
States  the  Indians  of  Texas  long  ago 
taught  settlers  in  that  region  to  use  the 
root  of  the  common  leguminous  weed 
“devil’s  shoestring”,  Tephrosia  virginiana, 
for  this  purpose. 

Investigation  showed  that,  while  this 
species  is  common  throughout  the  south¬ 
eastern  United  States,  the  wild  plants 
possess  a  significant  content  of  rotenone 
only  in  limited  areas,  particularly  in 
Northeast  Texas.  Through  breeding  work 
by  scientists  of  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  a  strain  of  tephrosia 
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LONCHOCARPUS  PLANTS  IN  PERU 

The  roots  of  this  genus  yield  rotenone  which,  while  harmless  to  man,  is  one  of  the  most  effective  of  all 

insecticides. 
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Photoitraph  by  Bumu  of  PUnt  Intluntry.  U.  8.  U.  A. 

AN  EXPERIMENTAL  PLANTING  OF  DEVIL’S  SHOESTRING 

A  strain  of  this  weed  now  being  developed  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  promises  to 
yield  a  satisfactory  amount  of  rotenone. 


is  bring  develofjcd  which  promises  to 
provide  material  satisfactory  for  insecti¬ 
cidal  use.  If  it  is  found  that  such  a  type 
retains  this  quality  when  grown  under  a 
variety  of  conditions,  it  may  eventually 
become  a  satisfactory  crop  on  poor  sandy 
lands  in  the  southern  States.  Since 
tephrosia  is  an  excellent  soil  cover  it  will 
no  doubt  be  welcomed  by  farmers  in 
many  countries  of  the  hemisphere  as  a 
profitable  crop  to  raise  on  easily  erodible 
land,  especially  as  it  will  grow  well  under 
a  wide  variety  of  climatic  conditions. 

Before  the  discovery  of  rotenone,  per¬ 
haps  the  best  known  plant  insecticide 
was  nicotine,  which  is  obtained  from 
another  Western  Hemisphere  native,  the 
popular  tobacco  plant,  \icotiana  tabacum. 
Although  nicotine  is  a  powerful  poison  to 
man  and  animals  even  in  small  quantities. 


it  is  a  safe  insecticide  for  food  crops  be¬ 
cause  of  the  minute  amounts  necessary  to 
destroy  plant  parasites.  It  does  not  accu¬ 
mulate  in  the  human  body  as  do  lead  and 
arsenic  compounds,  which  are  dangerous 
for  that  reason. 

The  production  of  nicotine  insecticides 
is  an  important  by-product  industry  in  the 
principal  tobacco-growing  regions  of  the 
.Americas.  Nicotine  is  one  of  the  best  con¬ 
tact  poisons.  In  solutions  as  weak  as  1/10 
of  1  percent,  it  kills  soft-bodied  insects 
such  as  aphids.  But  since  it  is  soluble  in 
water,  it  washes  oflf  the  leaves  of  plants  too 
quickly  to  afford  the  best  protection  against 
the  chewing  pests  for  which  rotenone  is  so 
effective.  Nicotine  is  obtained  by  steam 
distillation  of  low-grade  leaf  and  scrap 
tobacco.  The  strength  of  this  insecticide 
is  illustrated  by.  the  fact  that  greenhouses 
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MACHINE  HARVESTING  OF  PYRETHRUM  FLOWERS  IN  MARYLAND 

Pyrcthrum  will  probably  become  an  important  crop  in  the  Americas  because  of  the  invention  of  this 
harvester.  Japan  has  been  the  chief  supplier  of  pyrethrum. 


may  be  fumigated  by  applying  nicotine  or 
nicotine  sulphate  to  steam  pipes  or  some 
other  heated  surface.  A  less  efficient 
method  of  placing  moistened  tobacco 
leaves  on  hot  pipes  was  used  at  one  time. 

One  of  the  most  promising  of  the  plant- 
insecticide  crops  is  pyrethrum;  it  has  pro¬ 
voked  interest  throughout  the  hemisphere. 
This  member  of  the  genus  Chrysanthemum 
is  a  native  of  Yugoslavia  and  Iran.  In  the 
latter  country  it  was  valued  for  its  insec¬ 
ticidal  properties  several  centuries  ago. 
Today  it  is  the  most  common  material 
used  in  household  insect  sprays.  Intro¬ 
duced  into  Japan  in  1881,  its  cultivation 
was  increased  until  that  country  virtually 
monopolized  the  production  of  this  impor¬ 
tant  plant,  the  dried  flowers  of  which 
contain  the  valuable  insecticide.  Within 
the  past  decade  Brazil  and  the  British 


Colony  of  Kenya  in  Africa  have  become 
important  sources  of  the  world’s  supply. 

In  spite  of  increased  plantings  of  this 
valuable  crop,  production  has  not  kept 
pace  with  world  demands.  Until  recently 
it  has  been  necessary  to  pick  the  tiny 
flowers  one  at  a  time  by  hand  because 
there  was  no  mechanical  means  of  separ¬ 
ating  them  from  the  stalks.  Many  farmers 
in  the  Americas  whose  land  is  suitable  for 
this  crop  did  not  plant  pyrethrum  because 
they  could  not  compete  with  the  cheap 
lalx)r  of  Japan  and  Africa.  Skilled  pickers 
are  able  to  gather  the  equivalent  of  only 
8  to  20  pounds  of  dry  flowers  a  day.  A 
single  acre  will  produce  between  700  and 
1000  pounds  of  dried  flowers  annually  for 
about  5  or  6  years. 

In  1940  agricultural  engineers  and 
specialists  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
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merit  of  Agriculture  interested  in  the  crop 
reported  the  development  of  a  pyrethrum- 
flower  harvesting  machine,  which  they 
believe  will  prove  practical  under  most 
field  conditions  and  consequently  encour¬ 
age  a  larger  and  more  economical  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  plant.  Today,  several  of 
the  American  Republics,  including  Brazil, 
Mexico,  Chile  and  Peru,  are  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  establishing  larger  acreages  of 
this  crop. 

The  development  of  pyrethrum  planta¬ 
tions  in  the  Americas  has  a  future  as 
promising  as  that  of  the  rotenone-bearing 
plants.  The  United  States  alone  im¬ 
ported  in  recent  years  an  average  of  15 
million  pounds  annually.  If  the  cost  of 
production  can  be  cut,  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  use  of  pyrethrum  dusts  on 
field  crops  will  no  doubt  follow. 

One  of  the  most  promising  of  the  new 
plant  insecticides  is  anabasine,  which  has 
properties  similar  to  those  of  nicotine. 
Since  it  is  not  as  volatile,  it  cannot  replace 
nicotine  as  a  fumigant.  It  shows  promise, 
however,  of  being  more  effective  than  the 
latter  as  a  contact  poison  on  aphids. 

The  most  important  sources  of  anabasine 
are  the  tree  tobacco  plant,  Xicoliana  glauca, 
a  native  of  Argentina  and  Uruguay,  and 
the  Russian  shrub  Anabasis  aphylla,  which 
is  related  to  the  American  tumbleweed 
and  lamb’s-quarcers.  Although  Xicotiana 
glauca  is  a  native  of  South  America  it  is 
very  much  at  home  in  Mexico  and  in  the 
southwestern  United  States. 

The  discovery  of  anabasine  is  less  than 
1 5  years  old.  It  was  synthesized  by  chem¬ 
ists  in  the  United  States  at  about  the  same 
time  it  was  discovered  in  Anabasis  aphylla. 
Commercial  exploitation  of  this  valuable 
insecticide  Ls  somewhat  limited  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  by  a  deficit  of  known 
exploitable  quantities  of  the  wild  plants 
containing  it.  That  situation  is  not  ex¬ 
pected  to  persist  in  view  of  anabasine’s 


special  importance.  Plant  explorers  will 
no  doubt  find  new  sources  in  the  very 
near  future. 

The  development  of  the  plant-insecticide 
industry  is  in  its  infancy.  A  review  of  the 
expansion  of  rotenone  and  pyrethrum 
plantings  .shows  that  the  greatest  increase 
has  taken  place  in  the  last  10  to  20  years. 
The  exploitation  of  anabasine  has  only 
begun.  The  discovery,  in  recent  years,  of 
one  plant  after  another  that  has  commer¬ 
cial  insecticidal  value  suggests  only  one 
conclusion:  Today  there  must  still  remain 
in  Latin  America  a  significant  number  of 
insecticidal  plants  which  are  as  yet  un¬ 
known  in  commercial  channels.  These 
may  become  as  important  as  any  we  now 
have.  No  doubt  many  will  be  found  that 
will  be  superior  for  specific  uses. 

The  discovery  of  these  plants,  which  is 
sure  to  come  in  time,  will  be  vital  to  the 
agricultural  programs  of  our  American 
Republics.  Faced  with  surpluses  of  many 
of  our  present  crops,  we  must  place  more 
and  more  emphasis  on  such  products  as 
insecticides  and  certain  fibers,  oils,  spices, 
and  drugs.  Our  hemisphere  could  use  far 
more  of  these  than  we  now  produce. 

The  oil  of  citronella,  cymbopogon  nardus, 
is  a  common  household  insect  repellent. 
Used  in  skin  ointments  it  offers  protection 
against  mosquitoes  and  other  insects. 
Strangely  enough,  although  the  oil  itself 
rejDels  insects,  one  of  its  constituents, 
geraniol,  is  used  to  lure  Japanese  beetles 
into  insect  traps. 

In  Haiti  the  pepper  Piper  aduncum  is 
used  to  discourage  ants  from  pillaging  seed¬ 
beds  and  Picramnia  pentandra  is  used  as  a 
general  insecticide.  The  people  of  that 
country  employ  the  roots  of  the  vetiver 
plant,  Vetiveria  ZKonioides,  in  wardrobes  to 
discourage  clothes  moths  which,  it  is 
claimed  there,  are  allergic  to  its  delicate 
aroma.  Vetiver  root  is  also  used  in  Haiti 
to  destroy  plant  lice  and  bedbugs. 
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The  cucaracha  herb,  Haplophyton  cimi- 
(idum,  of  Mexico  and  Guatemala  is  a  prom- 
isins;  insecticidal  plant.  As  yet  it  is  of 
value  only  in  local  village  commerce, 
where  it  is  bartered  in  the  market  places 
in  small  amounts.  Ground  to  a  powder 
it  is  effective  in  destroying  head  lice  and 
cockroaches,  from  which  it  receives  its 
common  name. 

Just  as  cedar-wood  chests  are  used  for 
the  storage  of  valuable  clothing  to  protect 
it  from  the  moths  and  other  destructive 
insects,  so,  too,  are  boxes  made  of  West 
Indian  quassia  wood,  Picrasma  excelsa, 
used  for  that  purpose.  No  insect  can  live 
in  boxes  made  of  the  remarkable  lumber 
of  this  tree.  Good  fly  paper  can  be  made 
of  blotting  paper  soaked  in  a  sugared 
extract  of  that  wood.  An  insecticide  made 
from  an  infusion  of  quassia  chips  is  some¬ 
times  u.sed  to  protect  the  hop  plant. 

Cbmmon  turpentine  is  frequently  em¬ 
ployed  to  destroy  insect  eggs.  The 
[lowdered  seed  of  the  flower  larkspur  of 
the  genus  Delphinium  is  used  to  destroy 
head  lice  and  certain  garden  worms. 

The  list  of  lesser  known  insecticides 
used  in  the  Americas  is  practically  in¬ 
exhaustible.  Just  a  suggestion  of  this 
vast  undeveloped  field  is  brought  to  our 
attention  by  occasional  reports.  Nicara¬ 
guans  are  said  to  use  as  insecticides:  Peti- 
veria  alliacea,  “pringamoza,”  of  the  Eu- 
phorbiaceae  family,  and  “zorrillo”  of  the 
Filolacaceae  family.  In  Venezuela  rose¬ 
mary,  Rosmarinus  officinalis,  bay-rum  oil 
of  Pimenta  acris,  and  oil  of  eucalyptus  from 
trees  of  the  genus  Eucalyptus  are  all  com¬ 
mon  insecticides.  The  giant  ants,  “bibi- 
jaguas,”  of  Cuba  are  reported  to  be  re¬ 
pelled  by  the  Datura  arhorea,  which  grows 
in  that  country. 


These  are  only  a  few  of  the  hundreds 
of  plants  used  as  insecticides  in  isolated 
communities  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  our  hemisphere.  Most  of 
these  will  never  lie  of  commercial  im¬ 
portance  but  every  year  our  entomological 
research  centers,  such  as  that  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Beltsville,  Maryland,  receive  from  remote 
places  plant  specimens  which  show  in¬ 
teresting  promise. 

Scientists  at  Beltsville  conduct  quan¬ 
titative  tests  with  measured  amounts  of 
each  new  insecticide  sent  to  them.  To  test 
contact  poisons  they  admit  counted  num¬ 
bers  of  insects  into  sealed  chambers, 
where  they  are  .subjected  to  sprays  of 
the  new  product.  After  a  standard 
period  of  time,  fresh  air  is  admitted  to 
the  cage  and  the  living  and  dead  insects 
counted  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of 
the  poison.  Chewing  pests  are  fed  care¬ 
fully  measured  amounts  of  promising 
stomach  poisons  and  the  results  com¬ 
pared  wTth  those  obtained  from  other 
poisons  of  known  usefulness. 

Scientists  in  the  fields  and  laboratories 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  are  daily 
adding  to  our  knowledge  of  how  to  com¬ 
bat  the  insects  which  destroy  our  crops 
and  undermine  our  health.  That  we 
have  much  to  learn  is  frequently  indicated 
by  the  reports  of  observant  travelers. 
It  has  been  said  the  Chunchos  Indians  of 
Peru  use  a  paint  to  cover  their  faces  and 
bodies,  not  for  decorative  or  ceremonial 
purposes  but  because  it  repels  imsects. 
Possibly  those  persons  who  labor  in  the 
malarial  regions  of  our  republics  will 
some  day  be  better  protected  by  repellents 
or  insecticides  as  yet  unknown  to  us 
than  by  any  we  now  have. 


Portinari 

From  Brodowski  to  the  Library  of  Congress 

MARIO  PEDROSA 
Editorial  Division,  Pan  American  I  nion 
IPart  II] 


The  walls  of  the  Hispanic  Foundation  at 
the  Library  of  Congress  in  Washington 
gave  Portinari  the  opportunity  for  still 
bolder  achievement  in  mural  painting  than 
he  had  hitherto  reached.  There  he  worked 
on  panels  in  dry  fresco.  The  artist,  away 
from  his  own  country,  away  from  the 
familiar  atmosphere  of  his  native  land, 
felt  somewhat  uprooted,  more  at  liberty 
to  give  free  rein  to  his  own  brand  of  virtu¬ 
osity,  his  inner  impulses,  his  inspiration, 
without  opposition  or  superv  ision.  At  no 
other  period  in  his  mural  painting — this  is 
evident  at  the  first  glance — did  he  feel 
more  untrammeled,  less  shackled,  readier 
to  execute  the  most  daring  technical  gym¬ 
nastics  and  the  most  violent  distortions. 
The  Hispanic  Foundation  compositions, 
completed  last  January,  were  obviously 
created  with  a  deep  inner  sense  of  liberty. 

In  these  panels,  dedicated  to  America 
and  sponsored  by  the  Governments  of 
Brazil  and  the  United  States,  Portinari 
portrays  the  great  deeds  of  the  Portuguese 
and  the  Spaniards  in  the  New  World. 
The  new  land  is  bursting  w'ith  tropical 
exuberance — wild  Ijeasts,  violently  red 
flowers,  deep  blue  rivers,  mighty  trees. 
Over  lx)th  land  and  ocean  blow'  epic 
winds,  bringing  either  the  strong  and 
invigorating  scent  of  .salt  water  from  the 
open  sea,  or  the  burning  breath  of  the  un- 

Part  1,  giving  a  biography  oj  the pamtn  and  describ¬ 
ing  his  earlier  work,  appeared  in  the  Bi'I.i.f.tin  for 
April  1942. 
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tamed  land,  with  its  animals,  men,  forests, 
to  be  dispersed  over  the  ocean.  All  this 
is  told,  in  strong  and  evocative  language, 
in  the  panels  entitled  The  Discovery  of  the 
Lands  and  The  Entry  into  the  Forests.  The 
other  two.  The  Teaching  of  the  Indians  and 
The  .Mining  oJ  Gold,  sjieak  of  different 
aspects  of  Hispanic  .\merican  coloniza¬ 
tion;  they  have  another  inner  compulsion, 
and  their  rhythm  is  due  to  other  evocations 
and  other  mysteries. 

For  Portinari,  a  fresco  or  a  mural 
painting  is  always  a  moment  of  synthesis 
in  the  course  of  his  creative  evolution. 
With  each  new  wall  that  he  is  to  cover, 
he  seems  to  have  reached  the  climax, 
to  be  availing  himself  of  all  his  accumulated 
experience;  but  it  proves  to  be  only  a 
temporary  pause,  after  which  he  resumes 
his  onward  march.  In  these  latest  panels 
the  artist’s  underlying  design  is  no  longer 
the  definition  of  abstract  forms,  but  the 
reduction  of  forms  to  creative  abstraction. 
His  aim  is  no  longer  purely  constructivist 
in  the  sense  of  montage  or  of  structure; 
his  purpose  is  now  free  creation.  This 
is  his  pha.se  of  creative  liberation,  the 
conversion  of  the  plastic  into  the  abstract 
within  the  framework  of  pictorial  material. 

By  processes  far  removed  from  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  any  formula,  he  tends,  it 
might  be  said,  to  debunk  his  icons,  his 
images,  his  landscapes,  in  an  escape  from 
external  demands,  whether  national  or 
otherwise,  of  environment  and  of  time. 
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f’ntirtmy  of  the  Hiftpenic  Koun  tntioti 

“THE  ENTRANCE  INTO  THE  FOREST” 

Fresco  in  the  Hispanic  Foundation,  Library  of  Congress,  Washington. 


and  in  so  doin^  he  strips  the  forms  of  his 
human  beings  of  objectivity;  he  cuts  off 
the  fingers  of  his  Negroes;  intensifies  the 
violent  clash  of  contrasts;  multiplies 
geometric  forms  in  a  frenzy  of  abstraction; 
puts  discordant  colors  side  by  side;  destroys 
persjiective,  and  merges  planes,  even 
sacrificing  the  balance  of  the  composition 
or  conventional  representation — all  this  in 
exchange  for  a  glimpse  of  universality. 
He  deranges  his  world  and  his  symbols 
and  does  not  hesitate  to  disturb  the  pri¬ 
mary  harmony  if,  by  a  succession  of  dis¬ 
sonant  chords,  he  can  achieve  a  more 
profound  and  recondite  harmony.  It  is 
indeed  a  long  way  from  the  panels  at  the 
New'  York  World’s  Fair,  which  themselves 
were  far  removed  from  the  Rio  de  Janeiro 


murals,  to  those  at  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Of  all  the  panels  in  the  Hispanic 
Foundation,  the  one  unquestionably  closest 
to  its  pi edeces.sors,  especially  the  Rio  de 
Janeiro  murals,  is  The  Entrance  into  the 
Forest.  Here  the  figures  are  separated  by 
the  trunks  of  huge  trees  that  disappear  in 
the  heights,  between  shadows  that  fall 
deep  into  the  forest  background  and  the 
warm  tones  of  the  red  earth  carpeted  with 
scarlet  flowers,  among  which  stand  hairy 
beasts.  The  vertical  thrust  of  the  trees 
is  cut  off  abruptly  to  intensify  the  hori¬ 
zontal  depth  of  the  earth.  A  modeled 
patch  of  blue  cuts  across  almost  the  whole 
foreground,  which  glows  with  the  heat  of 
the  burning  earth  and  with  vivid  flowers 
like  the  cactus.  This  cold  tone,  with  the 
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abrupt  change  from  flaming  red  to  celestial 
blue,  sets  the  stage  for  the  huge  figure 
outstretched  on  the  earth  and  extending 
toward  the  background  of  the  picture. 
The  recession  of  magnificent  decorative 
tree  trunks  gives  still  greater  depth  to  the 
canvas  behind  the  figure  of  the  thii-sty 
pioneer  drinking  from  the  river,  while  a 
realistic  anteater  peers  out  from  behind  a 
tree.  In  the  right  foreground,  within  the 
area  of  glowing  color,  a  truculent  bearded 
pioneer,  who  wears  a  startling  red-checked 
shirt,  holds  in  one  hand  a  musket  and 
with  the  other  clasps  to  his  chest,  like  a 
glittering  decoration,  a  strange  bird, 
something  between  an  owl  and  a  wood¬ 
pecker.  To  the  left  another  figure,  painted 
in  gray  tones  and  seen  in  profile,  balances 
the  sturdy  hero  on  the  right.  Standing 
back  to  back  with  the  latter,  in  the  second 
plane,  is  yet  another  figure,  also  in  tones 
of  gray.  The  details  of  this  impressive 
composition— such  as  the  hands  and  the 
stock  of  the  musket — are  thrilling,  and 
arrest  the  eye.  The  warm  tones  of  the 
foreground  are  tempered  by  the  cold, 
gloomy,  and  fugitive  greens  of  the  woods 
but  accentuate,  by  the  somber  atmosphere 
that  they  create  and  by  contrast  with  the 
background,  the  majestic  static  quality  of 
the  whole  composition.  Even  the  wild 
animals,  alive  and  dangerous— armadillo, 
anteater,  or  capybara — w'hose  roughness 
is  repulsive  to  the  spectator,  are  immobile, 
notwithstanding  their  frightened,  spar¬ 
kling  eyes.  The  whole  scene  has  great 
decorative  force. 

The  contrast  between  The  Entrance  into 
the  Forest  and  its  companion  panel,  The 
Discovery  oj  the  Lands,  is  great.  The  former 
is  static,  the  latter  sheds  an  aura  of  joy, 
giving  forth  the  breath  of  the  great  salt 
winds  blowing  from  the  open  sea.  White, 
gray,  blue,  green,  brown,  red— within  this 
chromatic  scale  the  artist  has  built  the 
New  World.  Between  one  passage,  one 


splash  of  color,  and  the  next  there  is  light, 
much  light,  space,  unimjjeded  w'inds,  veer¬ 
ing  and  blowing  from  all  four  corners  of 
the  world.  A  sinuous  vertical  line  in  the 
middle  of  the  painting  is  formed  by  a 
heavy  undulating  cable  hanging  from 
above;  the  descending  diagonal  curve  of 
the  white  sail,  flowing  from  left  to  right, 
cuts  awkwardly  across  the  vertical.  .A 
powerful  figure  in  gray,  white,  and  blue  is 
pulling  on  the  greasy  rope.  Just  to  his 
right  a  similar  figure,  back  to,  counter¬ 
balances  the  first;  he  also  is  tugging  on  a 
rope.  To  give  an  added  sense  of  the  rig¬ 
ging,  a  rope  ladder,  cut  by  the  rungs,  hangs 
parallel  to  the  cable.s,  swaying  with  the 
.same  undulating  rhythm.  The  rhythm  of 
the  diagonal  lines,  the  movement  of  the 
figures  in  the  foreground  and  middle  dis¬ 
tance,  and  the  very  texture  of  the  greasy 
rigging  prevent  this  indecisive  vertical 
from  becoming  the  dominant  line  in  the 
composition.  The  direction  of  the  move¬ 
ment  is  decidedly  downward,  obeying  the 
laws  of  gravitation  and  signifying  that  in 
this  picture  there  is  nothing  pompous,  that 
it  is  not  meant  to  be  a  conventional  his¬ 
torical  scene.  The  upraised  arms  of  the 
men  in  the  background  reinforce  the  ver¬ 
tical  line.s,  as  docs  the  atmospheric  trans¬ 
parency  of  the  glimpse  of  the  sea  in  the 
upper  lefthand  corner.  But  the  central 
figures,  vibrant  in  their  exuberant  plas¬ 
ticity,  are  more  powerful. 

It  is  not  the  surface  heterogeneousness 
of  the  painting  that  gives  motion  to  the 
figures,  for  they  have  a  movement  of  their 
own,  strong  and  slow.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  the  geometric  forms  of  the  planes  and 
the  triangular  sail  that  attenuate,  with 
their  static  yet  vibrant  quality,  the  heavy 
rhythm  of  the  masses  in  the  foreground 
and  in  the  middle  distance.  The  panel  is 
divided  into  three  parts.  The  huge  white 
sail  is  a  triangle  that  fills  the  upper  third 
of  the  panel.  Its  hypotenuse  cuts  the 
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painting  diagonally,  at  the  right  meeting 
the  bulwarks  of  the  vessel,  which  in  turn 
divide  the  foreground.  Within  the  angle 
thus  formed,  as  within  a  great  focus  of 
light  directed  toward  the  land,  is  the  great 
second  plane,  where  the  toiling  sailors  are 
crowded  together  on  the  deck  of  the  car¬ 
avel.  Everything  occurs  in  this  central 
triangle.  The  rest  of  the  surface  is  left  to 


the  green  foreground  that  frames  the 
vessel’s  gray  keel. 

The  subject  of  this  painting  is  in  itself 
dangerously  seductive  to  a  less  wary 
painter.  The  natural  beauty  of  marine 
scenes,  of  the  caravels  which  romantic 
prints  have  conventionalized,  is  a  trap  lying 
in  wait  for  the  unwary  artist,  a  dangerous 
invitation  to  be  condescending.  Portinari 
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makes  no  concession  to  historical  conven¬ 
tions;  in  his  painting;  there  are  no  great 
captains,  no  graceful  caravels.  Of  the  sea, 
with  its  ever-changing  Ix'auty,  of  the 
facile  topic  of  the  discovery  of  the  New 
W'orld,  rich  as  it  is  in  literary  overtones, 
the  artist  has  given  only  a  fleeting  glimpse, 
in  the  triangle  occupying  the  left  upper 


corner  of  the  panel.  And  he  has  done  this 
in  a  masterly  manner.  The  edge  of  the 
great  sail  and  the  bulwarks  in  the  back¬ 
ground  tear  off  a  bit  of  space — dazzling 
blue,  green,  white — ^which  shows,  as 
though  a  curtain  had  been  raised,  a  little 
piece  of  the  New  World,  in  an  accurate 
seascape  with  its  rolling  waves,  its  white- 
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“THE  MINING  OF  GOLD” 

Fresco  in  the  Hispanic  Foundation,  Library  of  Congress,  Washington. 


caps,  its  poetic  sails,  its  clear  blue  sky,  et 
cetera.  That  tiny  open  space  in  the  surface 
of  the  panel  is  extraordinarily  suggestive  of 
a  stage  setting,  to  be  seen  from  the  caravel 
itself.  And  it  is  in  fact  a  stage  setting,  and 
a  vivid  one,  this  vision  of  a  nevy  and  un¬ 
known  land.  Thus  Portinari’s  audacious 
use  of  the  conventional,  of  literary  inspira¬ 


tion,  is  in  impressive  contrast  to  the  serious 
and  substantial  plasticity  of  matter  in  the 
foreground  figures  and  the  unconventional 
structure  of  the  whole  composition. 

The  entire  painting  is  permeated  with 
vigor  and  an  arresting  freshness.  The 
plastic  distortion  of  the  Cyclopean  feet 
shows  them  as  though  in  a  close-up.  The 
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plastic  force  of  the  figures  is  set  off  by  the 
languid  rhythm  of  the  pendulous  ropes. 
One  seems  to  hear,  in  the  cadence  of  mass 
and  line,  the  rhythm  of  a  sea-chantey  sung 
by  the  sailors  as  they  work  in  unison. 
Everything  tends  to  center  attention  on 
their  figures,  to  attest  that  the  credit  of 
the  Discovery  belongs  to  them. 

In  The  Teaching  of  the  Indians  plastic 
monumentality  is  given  special  emphasis. 
Here  the  figures,  instead  of  being  detached, 
merge  into  a  solid  and  static  group  in  the 
middle  of  the  panel;  the  composition  is 
one  that  the  artist  used  in  19.36,  in  an  oil 
painting  of  six  figures.  Everything  serves 
to  centralize  and  unite,  in  a  great  inte¬ 
grating  movement,  the  central  figures. 
The  warm  earth,  in  reddish-brown  tones, 
has  almost  the  same  burning  and  hostile 
roughness  as  in  the  panel  of  The  Entrance 
into  the  Forest.  The  earth  is,  first  of  all, 
thorny,  as  is  indicated  by  the  missionaries’ 
huge  feet,  bare  and  misshapen.  Ex¬ 
tending  at  either  side,  in  a  great  brown 
expanse  that  spreads  like  oil  over  the  vast 
surface  of  the  panel,  the  earth  ends  in  the 
background  at  a  stockade,  which  divides 
it  from  the  blue  of  the  sea  and  the  sky. 
Behind  the  figures,  the  .space  is  bathed  in 
light,  with  a  cow  spotted  in  gray  and 
green  gazing  wonderingly  at  the  scene  in 
the  foreground  and  suggesting  silence 
before  the  incomprehensible;  within  this 
space  another  apostle,  little  more  than  a 
blur  of  gray,  leads  by  the  hand  an  Indian 
child  in  blue.  A  third  cool  note  is  the 
blue  mortar,  the  only  utensil  in  the  vast 
area,  but  warm  tones  reverberate  through 
the  luminosity  of  the  field.  There  is  a 
grave  intensity  in  the  play  of  light  and 
shade.  The  luminous  field  surrounding 
the  figures  in  the  central  group  immobilizes 
them,  investing  them  with  a  strange 
solemnity,  while  the  warm  splashes  of 
earth  tones  enhance  the  values  of  the  rich 
colors  in  which  the  figures  are  modeled. 


Their  shadows  flow  like  an  ectoplasm 
extending  from  the  bottom  of  the  mis¬ 
sionary’s  gown  to  the  outspread  hand 
of  the  standing  figure  behind  him  and 
then  upward  to  his  tonsure,  and  are 
continued  along  the  arm  of  the  other 
Indian  woman  that  is  upraised  to  the 
basket  she  is  carrying  on  her  head.  These 
dark  tones  surround  as  with  a  great  pro¬ 
tecting  halo  the  figure  of  the  seated 
Indian  woman,  listening  attentively  to 
the  preaching  of  the  Jesuit.  Everything 
converges  upon  her  or  tends  to  involve 
her.  The  roughly  indicated  Jace  of  the 
priest  is  illuminated,  as  is  the  space,  the 
passage,  between  one  form  and  another. 
To  the  right,  a  single  imposing  figure  of  a 
Jesuit  with  a  child  in  his  arms  recalls 
a  picture  in  the  Catholic  hagiology.  The 
side  of  this  figure  nearest  the  central  group 
is  in  shadow,  contrary  to  the  direction  of 
light  falling  on  the  group.  This  impressive 
contrast  gives  an  unnatural  or  super¬ 
natural  clarity  to  the  whole  scene. 

The  entire  panel  is  animated  by  an 
enveloping  circular  movement  flowing 
from  right  to  left.  This  direction  is 
emphasized  not  only  by  the  circular  out¬ 
line  of  the  inner  space,  but  also  by  the 
canoes  beached  in  the  blue  background 
and  almost  impelled,  by  the  curve  of  the 
arc  that  frames  the  panel,  to  join  the 
revolving  movement.  That  extraordi¬ 
nary  feeling  of  rotation,  which  is  in  the  air, 
which  is  all-pervasive — not  inherent  in 
things  themselves — is  broken  only  by  the 
large  upright  figure  of  the  padre  with  the 
child  at  the  left,  an  extraneous  and  dra¬ 
matic  vertical.  Without  this  group,  the 
composition  would  perhaps  lose  in  balance, 
resolving  itself  into  a  single  monotonous 
movement  in  which  the  solemn  static 
quality,  the  mysterious  force  of  religious 
conversion,  would  be  lost. 

The  Mining  of  Gold  is  unquestionably  the 
most  unconstrained  and  the  most  auda- 
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cious  of  the  four  panels.  This  is  Porti- 
nari’s  most  daring  experiment  in  his  evo¬ 
lution  as  a  painter.  The  anti-naturalistic 
contrast  of  light  and  color  is  achieved  by 
taking  every  liberty.  The  secret  of  the 
composition  lies  in  the  fact  that  apparently 
it  has  no  composition.  The  figures,  how¬ 
ever,  are  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  cross, 
or  in  an  X,  which  gives  to  all  of  them  an 
almost  cosmic  structural  unity  and,  at  the 
same  time,  an  extraordinary  disintegrating 
force,  since  it  permits  a  rotary  movement 
that  projects  the  figures  in  all  directions. 
In  the  same  way,  strong  dissonances  dom¬ 
inate  the  cacophony  that  threatens  to 
erupt  through  the  contrast  between  black 
and  white,  between  red  and  blue. 

The  subject  matter  has  little  to  do  with 
the  painting,  and  apart  from  structural 
and  abstract  considerations,  its  inner  bal¬ 
ance  is  not  immediately  apparent.  The 
dominant  color  is  blue,  blue,  and  more 
blue,  with  unpredictable  sequences  of 
gray,  white,  red,  green,  black,  and  brown. 
From  the  deep  blue  foreground  is  echoed 
an  infinity  of  blue  tones,  becoming  ever 
lighter  and  more  luminous  as  they  ap¬ 
proach  the  top  of  the  picture,  and  thus 
creating  an  increasing  sense  of  distance. 
The  quality  of  the  color  is  extraordinarily 
vibrant,  and  the  interplay  of  the  translu¬ 
cent  little  fishes,  whether  modelled  or 
merely  outlined,  makes  it  pulsate  still 
more  intensely.  In  the  background,  at 
the  top,  the  sky  is  blended  of  the  same 
gamut  of  blues,  toned  down  by  white.  In 
other  works,  to  make  the  plastic  figures 
stand  out  in  sharper  relief,  Portinari  fre¬ 
quently  brutalized  the  painting,  scorning 
accessories  or  background.  In  this  pic¬ 
ture,  he  leaves  the  figures  in  the  center  of 
the  panel,  and  loses  himself  in  the  monastic 
subtleties  of  the  blue  tones  of  the  water. 

The  dominant  blue  is  counterbalanced 
by  the  green  inside  the  boat,  by  the  red  in 
the  shirt  of  one  prospector,  by  the  gray, 


black,  and  white  of  the  figures.  But  it  is 
the  blue  that  envelops  the  aggressiveness 
of  the  dissimilar  figures,  done  in  garish  or 
somber  or  neutral  tones,  in  a  heartwarm¬ 
ing  sweetness. 

The  triangular  noses,  the  clothing — plaid 
or  with  black,  white,  and  red  checks — 
mitigate  the  anecdotal  and  realistic  char¬ 
acter  of  the  plastic  figures  of  the  Negroes 
with  huge  hands,  transforming  them  into 
colors,  into  masses,  making  them  other 
than  flesh  and  blood. 

Attention  is  focused  on  one  figure  in  the 
composition;  the  man  in  the  red -checked 
shirt  in  the  right  foreground,  who  is 
clutching  a  sieve.  In  the  background,  the 
figure  in  the  black  and  white  plaid  bal¬ 
ances  him;  between  the  two,  the  gray  of 
the  man  bending  over  the  side  of  the  boat 
is,  in  its  neutral  hue,  the  center  of  gravity 
of  the  whole  outward  movement  that  is 
inherent  in  the  star-shaped  composition. 
The  red  checks  in  the  foreground  are 
almost  the  only  warm  tones  in  the  whole 
panel.  They  conflict,  unquestionably, 
with  the  general  harmony,  the  trans¬ 
parency  and  soft  echoes  of  the  cold  tones 
in  a  minor  key.  Without  these  gaudy 
reds  the  whole  atmosphere  would  be 
different:  placid  and  homogeneous.  Many 
would  prefer  it  that  way.  These  colors 
are  obviously  a  difficult  discord,  a  con¬ 
trast  that  hurts.  But  they  belong  at  least 
to  the  inner  logic,  if  not  to  the  intuitive 
method,  of  the  composition.  By  violating 
the  laws  of  perfect  harmony,  the  artist 
restores  plastic  truth  to  the  drama  he  is 
portraying — the  diabolical  excitement  of 
the  figures,  possessed  by  a  thirst  for  gold. 
Here  we  have  men  possessed,  almost 
maniacal,  immersed  in  the  great  sweetness 
of  the  atmosphere,  so  different  and  so  far 
removed  from  the  thrill  and  excitement  of 
mechanized  puppets,  the  slaves  both  of 
gold  and  of  society. 

Without  that  red  and  its  derivatives. 
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even  the  outrageous  violence  of  the 
gestures — the  spread  hands,  the  shortened 
fingers,  the  arms  brandishing  a  horrifying 
brown  blot — would  not  be  jarring;  it  would 
lie  submerged  in  the  irresistible  melody  of 
the  blues  and  grays  and  in  the  intangible 
web  of  their  nuances.  Fhe  composition 
would  be  cloying  and  not  dramatically 


plastic.  In  its  actual  form,  thanks  to  that 
discord,  what  is  after  all  the  secondary, 
although  specific  purpose  of  mural  paint¬ 
ing — to  express  a  reality,  objective  or  sub¬ 
jective — is  restored,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  artist  is  prevented  from  falling  into  the 
banality  of  conventional  description,  and 
keeps  to  the  realm  of  pure  creation. 


A  Coffee  Planter  in  Costa  Rica 

I.  DODDRIDGE  PEET 


Arthur  Ruhi.,  in  his  Ixxik  The  Central 
Americans,  called  his  chapter  on  one  republic 
“Nice  Little  Costa  Rica”:  he  chose  an  c.\- 
cellent  title,  for  it  is  a  dear,  nice,  little 
country.  Please  do  not  confuse  Costa  Rica 
with  Puerto  Rico,  the  island  in  the  Carib- 
Itean  sea.  Costa  Rica  is  the  first  country 
north  of  the  republic  of  Panama. 

Coffee  is  the  mainstay  of  Costa  Rican 
economy.  For  many  years  I  owned  a 
coffee  plantation  in  that  country,  and 
readers  of  the  Bulletin  may  be  interested 
in  some  details  of  life  on  such  an  estate, 
especially  how  coffee  is  grown,  cultivated, 
and  prepared  for  export.  As  thousands  of 
pages  have  been  written  by  a  great  many 
experts  on  that  most  interesting  subject, 
and  as  my  space  here  is  limited,  1  shall  be 
able  to  give  only  a  running  story  of  what 
has  to  be  done  to  get  that  delicious  little 
bean  ready  for  your  morning  cup. 

First,  1  want  to  tell  something  of  the 
construction  of  the  cherry,  as  the  fruit  of 
the  coffee  tree  is  sometimes  called  because 
of  its  color  and  size  when  ripe.  There  are 
two  beans  in  every  cherry,  each  encased  in 
a  very  fine  silky  skin;  over  that  is  a  parch¬ 
ment  covering,  somewhat  like  a  peanut 


shell,  only  very  thin  and  smooth,  which  in 
turn  is  protected  by  a  sweetish  glutinous 
pulp;  and  then  comes  a  thick  skin  which, 
when  the  fruit  is  ripe,  is  red.  The  Hat 
sides  of  the  two  beans  are  face  to  face, 
leaving  the  rounded  sides  to  give  shape 
to  the  fruit. 

When  a  new  planting  has  been  decided 
upon,  the  first  step  is  to  collect  the  seeds. 
.\n  expert  goes  out  to  pick  the  ripest  and 
Ijest  fruit  from  the  low^er  branches.  The 
berries  are  pulped  by  squeezing  them  be¬ 
tween  the  fingers  and  the  two  beans  pop 
out — these  are  the  seeds.  First  they  must 
be  left  to  dry  in  the  shade.  The  bed  is 
then  prepared;  one  three  feet  wide  and 
some  ten  feet  long  will  hold  about  ten 
thousand  trees.  The  seeds  are  sown 
thickly  over  the  soft  earth  and  covered  by 
about  half  an  inch  of  fine  soil,  which  in 
turn  is  covered  by  banana  leaves  weighted 
down  by  sticks  to  keep  the  wind  from 
blowing  them  off.  In  about  forty  days 
the  Ijeans  begin  to  sprout,  each  little  bean 
on  a  thin  stem  about  the  size  of  the  lead  in 
a  pencil.  .A  coldframe  is  then  built  over 
the  seedlings  to  keep  the  sun  from  burning 
them.  In  about  a  week  they  are  strong 
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Courtesy  of  J.  D.  Peet 

HEAVILY-LADEN  COFFEE  TREES 

The  rij}c  fruit  resembles  a  small  red  cherry  in  color  and  size.  The  banana  plant  is  grown  to  shade  the  coffee. 


enough  to  l)e  transplanted  to  the  nursery, 
where  they  are  set  out  in  a  staggered  for¬ 
mation  about  six  inches  apart.  In  another 
week  the  parchment  covering  splits  and 
drops  off  and  two  lovely  little  green  leaves 
appear,  the  beginning  of  the  coffee  tree. 
In  about  ten  months  the  plants  develop 
into  small  bushes  about  three  feet  high. 
They  are  dug  out  carefully  so  that  the 
earth  does  not  fall  away  from  the  roots, 
wrapped  in  large  leaves,  and  taken  to  their 
permanent  place  in  the  cofl'ee  orchard, 
where  again  they  are  planted  in  a  stag¬ 
gered  formation,  this  time  about  eight  feet 
apart. 

The  bush  by  this  time  has  four  or  five 
lateral  branches  growing  straight  out  from 
the  main  stem.  It  is  now  pruned  by  cut¬ 
ting  back  the  main  stem  to  about  two  feet 
above  the  ground  at  a  junction  of  two 
lateral  branches,  which  are  also  cut  to 


form  a  cross.  The  two  shoots  that  appear 
after  this  pruning  are  left  to  grow  to  a 
length  of  about  a  yard  and  a  half  and  then 
pruned  again,  and  so  on  until  the  tree  is 
formed.  It  takes  approximately  four  years 
before  the  trees  bear  the  first  small  harvest. 

The  orchard  has  to  be  cultivated  about 
four  times  a  year  by  spading.  Every  year 
the  trees  must  be  pruned  and  shaped,  and 
two  or  three  times  a  year  the  excess 
growth  (suckers)  must  be  cut  off.  In  fact, 
one  is  never  idle,  for  fertilizing  and  spray¬ 
ing  keep  one  constantly  on  the  job;  there 
is  alw  ays  something  of  interest  to  attend  to, 
and  with  proper  care  the  trees  will  smile 
and  produce. 

Now  the  picking  season  arrives;  whole 
families  work  at  the  task.  The  pickers 
deliver  the  berries  to  an  oxcart,  which 
carries  them  to  the  mill.  There  the  coffee 
is  washed  into  a  pulping  machine  and  then 
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THE  AUTHOR’S  HOUSE  IN  COSTA  RICA 


goes  to  a  fermenting  tank,  where  the 
sweetish  glutinous  substance  is  fermented 
off.  This  operation  takes  twenty-four 
hours  or  more,  according  to  the  condition 
of  the  atmosphere.  The  man  in  charge 
must  be  an  expert  to  determine  just  when 
the  proper  fermentation  has  been  reached, 
for  too  little  or  not  enough  will  affect  the 
flavor  of  the  bean.  Then  the  coffee  is  sent 
into  a  washing  channel  with  a  flowing 
stream  of  clear  clean  water,  and  all  of  the 
sticky  substance  is  washed  off.  After  that 
the  beans  go  to  the  dryer.  This  process 
also  needs  expert  handling,  for  the  coffee 
can  be  ruined  by  over-  or  under-drying. 
The  beans  proceed  through  a  husking 
machine  and  then  through  a  grader  to 
separate  them  according  to  size.  Next,  a 
polishing  machine  takes  off  the  silky  skin 
and  polishes  the  beans,  which  are  of  a 
greenish  blue  color.  After  being  hand¬ 
picked  to  remove  any  imperfect  ones,  they 
finally  are  bagged  and  exported  to  the 
roasters,  who  prepare  them  for  that 


delicious  cup  of  coffee  to  which  we  all  look 
forward  every  morning. 

On  the  Pacific  side  of  Costa  Rica  there 
are  regular  dry  and  wet  seasons  and  for 
that  reason  the  coffee  trees  flower  prac¬ 
tically  all  at  once,  giving  one  main  harvest 
for  the  year.  On  the  Atlantic  side, 
however,  where  my  farm  was  situated, 
there  are  no  regular  seasons  and  a  great 
deal  of  rain.  Consequently  the  coffee 
trees  are  continually  flowering,  and  we  get 
larger  crops.  There  was  hardly  a  day 
during  the  year  that  I  could  not  take  a 
visitor  through  my  coffee  plantation  and 
show  him  the  entire  history  from  the  bud 
through  the  full  flow'er,  the  dry  flower,  and 
the  tiny  fruit  forming,  all  the  way  to  a 
fully  ripe  coffee  cherry. 

My  farm  was  located  on  a  mountain 
opposite  the  extinct  volcano  of  Turrialba. 
about  eleven  thousand  feet  in  elevation. 
My  dwelling  was  four  thousand  feet  above 
sea  level.  The  climate  was  wonderful, 
never  very  cold,  never  ver^^  hot.  Eighty 
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A  VIEW  OF  TURRIALBA  FROM  THE  PLANTER’S  HOUSE 


degrees  in  my  living  room  would  mark  a 
very  warm  day,  the  average  being  about 
seventy-five.  The  nights  were  always  cold 
enough  for  one  to  sleep  under  blankets;  a 
sweater  was  necessary  every  morning  and 
evening,  but  during  the  day  one  could  go 
about  in  shirt  sleeves. 

Work  began  at  six  o’clock,  so  the  maxim 
of  early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise  applied. 
.\bout  nine  o’clock  would  be  bedtime 
and  by  five  o’clock  I  would  be  up  and 
doing;  shortly  after  six  my  man  would 
have  a  horse  saddled  and  1  would  be  off 
to  ride  the  farm  or  to  go  to  one  of  the 
neighboring  towns,  Turrialba  and  Juan 
Vinas,  on  business.  No  matter  where  I 
rode,  the  views  up  the  different  valleys 
and  across  to  the  neighboring  mountains 
were  magnificent. 

For  the  last  eight  years  I  was  my  own 
housekeeper.  I  had  an  old  Indian  woman 
for  a  cook;  when  I  left  she  had  been  with 
me  for  fifteen  years.  She  could  neither 
read  nor  write,  but  once  I  had  drilled  a 


recipe  into  her  head  she  seldom  forgot  it. 
Electricity  for  light  and  refrigeration  made 
things  easy. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  sunrises.  They 
were  gorgeously  beautiful.  From  my  house 
we  looked  across  the  valley  and  could  see 
the  first  rays  of  the  sun  flick  the  barren 
top  of  old  Turrialba.  As  we  watched,  it 
would  seem  as  though  a  curtain  were  being 
pulled  down  very  slowly,  and  as  the  sun 
rose  and  the  curtain  receded,  the  whole 
scene — forests  with  their  many-hued  trees, 
green  pastures,  fields  on  which  many 
different  crops  were  cultivated,  coffee 
orchards — would  become  a  perfect  riot  of 
color.  Then  the  sun  would  be  up  and 
the  show  would  be  over  for  that  day.  My 
guests  would  stand  entranced  and  then 
say,  “It  was  well  worth  while  getting  up 
to  see  that;  you  are  living  on  the  top  of 
the  world.” 

“Nice  little  Costa  Rica!”  So  it  is,  and 
impressive  in  its  dignified  simplicity.  The 
President  of  the  Republic  needs  no  armed 
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bodyguard.  He  is  quite  often  seen  stroll¬ 
ing  with  a  few  friends  down  the  central 
avenue  of  San  Jose  for  luncheon  or  on 
some  other  mission.  I  remember  some 
time  ago  I  went  down  to  the  port  of  Limon 
with  my  niece  and  two  nephews  to  see 
them  off  for  New  York.  We  were  sitting 
at  a  sidewalk  table  in  front  of  a  cafe.  An 
ordinary  taxi  drove  up  and  out  got  three 
gentlemen.  I  went  to  greet  one  of  them, 
told  him  whom  I  had  with  me,  and  asked 
if  1  might  introduce  them  to  him.  He 
came  over  to  our  table  and  chatted  for  a 
short  time  in  perfect  English  before  ex¬ 
cusing  himself,  saying  that  he  was  de¬ 
lighted  to  have  met  them  and  that  they 
would  always  be  welcome  in  Costa  Rica. 
“Who  is  that  dear  old  gentleman?”  my 
family  inquired.  “Senor  don  Cleto  Gon¬ 
zalez  Viquez,  the  President  of  Costa 
Rica,”  I  replied. 

I  remember  another  occasion,  this  time 
in  San  Jose,  the  capital  of  the  republic. 
It  was  a  Sunday  afternoon,  and  as  I 
entered  my  hotel,  I  heard  great  merriment 
in  the  bar.  Looking  in  to  see  what  it 
was  all  about,  I  saw  some  fifteen  young 
men  gathered  around  a  long  table.  Some 
of  them  recognized  me  and  called  to  me 
to  join  them,  which  I  did.  “What  is  all 
this  gaiety  about?”  I  asked.  “Oh!  poli¬ 
tics,”  they  said.  It  was  during  a  very 
heated  presidential  campaign;  there  were 
five  candidates  in  the  field,  and  every 
speech  was  full  of  blood  and  thunder. 
How  each  party  appeared  to  hate  the 
other!  “Well,”  said  I,  “what  party  do 


you  fellows  represent?”  “We  represent 
all  five  parties.  So-and-so  is  in  this  party, 
and  So-and-so  is  in  that,  and  so  on.” 
There  they  were,  members  oi  every  party 
gathered  around  the  festive  board,  the 
liest  of  friends,  and  tuning  up  to  go 
forth  the  next  day  and  hurl  all  the  invec¬ 
tives  in  the  Spanish  language  at  each 
other. 

One  always  feels  safe  even  out  in  the 
farm  lands  for  the  Costa  Rican  country¬ 
man  is  a  peace-loving,  courteous  fellow. 

I  was  never  nervous  riding  home,  no 
matter  how  late  or  how  dark  it  might  be- 
and  there  is  no  place  darker  or  more 
lonely  than  a  cane  field  at  twelve  or  one 
o’clock  on  a  pitch  black  night.  (I  also 
planted  cane  and  had  a  small  sugar  mill.) 
The  horse  would  be  jogging  along  and 
it  would  lie  so  dark  I  could  see  nothing, 
not  even  my  hand  before  my  face.  He 
would  stop  and  ea.se  up  sidewise,  I 
would  put  out  my  hand  and  feel  a  gate, 
push  it  ofien,  and  jog  along  again.  He 
might  hesitate  and  shy  a  little,  and  then 
I  would  know  that  someone  was  in  the 
road.  A  familiar,  friendly  voice  would 
say,  “You  are  out  late  tonight,  Don 
Jose.”  “No  later  than  you  are,  ms- 
friend,”  I  would  answer.  “May  you 
pass  a  very  happy  night,  Don  Jose,” 
came  the  farewell,  and  we  would  con¬ 
tinue  on  our  way. 

My  w'ell-loved  Costa  Rica,  I  may  add, 
declared  war  on  the  Japanese  even  liefore 
the  United  States  did. 

“Nice  little  Costa  Rica,”  I  miss  you. 


The  Summer  School 
of  the  University  of  Chile 

RUTH  SEDGWICK 

Asm  iatf  Professor  of  Spanish,  Mount  Holyoke  College 


The  Summer  School  of  the  University  of 
Ctiile,  organized  Iry  the  Rector,  Dr. 
[iivenal  Hernandez  (now  Minister  of  De¬ 
fense),  in  accordance  with  a  University 
regulation  of  May  14,  1935,  has  jujt  com¬ 
pleted  a  very  successful  seventh  year  under 
the  competent  guidance  of  its  dean,  Sehora 
Amanda  Labarca.  The  hundred  percent 
increase  in  enrollment  during  these  seven 
years  indicates  the  popularity  of  its  courses. 
This  year  about  1,060  students  attended; 
courses  began  on  January  2  and  ended  on 
January  30. 

The  twofold  purpose  of  the  School  fits 
the  needs  of  many  Chilean  and  foreign 
teachers.  Postgraduate  work  is  offered  for 
university  graduates,  and  courses  of  general 
culture  or  of  a  technical  nature  are  listed 
for  teachers  who  do  not  have  a  university 
degree.  The  School  therefore  attracts 
primary,  secondary,  and  normal  school 
teachers.  This  year  there  were  more  than 
a  hundred  different  courses,  covering  work 
in  the  sciences,  literature,  art,  music,  and 
education,  as  well  as  arts  and  crafts,  sew¬ 
ing,  and  cooking.  At  the  end  of  the 
Summer  School  special  programs  showed 
what  had  been  accomplished  during  the 
month.  \  musical  program  was  given  by 
the  chorus,  an  elaborate  tea  was  prepared 
and  served  by  the  students  of  nutrition, 
and  a  very  attractive  exhibition  of  handi¬ 
work  was  arranged  in  the  gymnasium. 

Besides  the  classes,  other  programs  of  an 
educational  nature  were  organized  for  the 
students.  The  University  Experimental 
Theater  gave  several  splendid  perform¬ 


ances.  The  String  Quartet,  the  .National 
Symphony  Orchestra,  and  the  C'.hilean  pi¬ 
anist  Rosita  Renard  and  the  "cellist  .Adolfo 
•Adonojjosoff  played  inspiring  concert 
programs.  During  the  .Anglo-North 
.American  Week  special  concerts,  art  ex¬ 
hibitions,  lectures,  and  teas  took  place  at 
the  Chilean-British  C’.ullural  Institute  and 
the  Chilean-North  .American  Cultural 
Institute.  .Among  other  social  events  were 
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Dean  of  the  University  of  Chile  Summer  Schot)!. 
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two  large  receptions  at  which  the  Minister 
of  Education  and  the  Rector  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  were  the  respective  hosts. 

Excursions  were  taken  on  Saturdavs  and 
Sundays  to  factories,  office  huildincs,  li¬ 
braries,  and  schools,  as  well  as  to  nearby 
summer  resorts,  such  as  Las  Termas  dc 
Uauquenes,  Cartagena.  Penaflor.  and 
Vina  del  Mar. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of 
the  Summer  School  has  alwav's  lieen  the 
large  attendance  of  foreign  students  and 
teachers,  .^mong  the  foreign  professors 
who  taught  this  year  were  Professor  .\n- 
tonio  Jaen  Morente,  of  the  University  of 
Quito,  Professor  Otto  Niemann,  principal 
of  the  Progressive  Experimental  School  of 
Uruguay  (Escuela  Experimental  de  Pro¬ 
greso  del  Uruguay),  Professor  Mira  y 
Lopez,  of  the  Colegio  Libre  de  Estudios 
Superiores  of  Buenos  Aires.  Professor  Luis 
Jimenez  de  Asua,  of  the  University  of 
Buenos  Aires,  Professor  Juan  Corominas, 
of  the  University  of  Cuyo,  and  Professor 
J.  1.  Cox,  of  Northwestern  University. 
Several  outside  lecturers  also  gave  talks 
before  the  School;  Dr.  Virgilio  Rodriguez 
Beteta,  Minister  of  Guatemala  in  Chile, 
Dr.  Agustin  Nieto  Caballero,  .Ambasi- 
sador  of  Colombia  in  Chile;  Professor 
Ricardo  Tudela,  of  the  University  of 
Mendoza;  and  Professor  Luis  Reissig, 
head  of  the  Colegio  Libre  de  Estudios 
Superiores  of  Bueno.s  Aires. 

The  Ministry  of  Foreign  Relations 
grants  generous  fellowships  to  a  certain 
number  of  students  from  each  of  the  other 
American  countries,  and  many  other 


Latin  American  students  also  come  to 
the  Summer  School.  This  year  the 
largest  groups  came  from  Chile's  neighbors 
Bolivia  and  .Argentina.  The  following 
table  shows  the  distribution  of  foreign 
students: 


Country 

Argentina . 

Bolivia . 

Colombia . 

Costa  Rica . 

Dominican  Republic 

Ecuador . .  ■ . 

Guatemala . 

Mexico . 

Paraguay . 

Peru . 

U  ruguay . 

United  States . 

Venezuela . 

Total . 


Jsumbtr  of  students 

.  14 

.  32 

.  3 

.  1 


2 

1 

2 

2 

4 

10 

10 

1 


These  foreign  students,  most  of  whom 
are  teachers  in  their  native  countries, 
took  part  in  the  forums  held  each  week 
on  topics  of  special  interest  to  the  Americas, 
such  as  inter-American  cooperation,  liter¬ 
acy  campaigns,  and  education  of  the  mas¬ 
ses.  Many  interesting  points  of  view 
were  expressed  in  these  sincere  and  frank 
discussions. 

At  the  Summer  School  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chile  there  is  an  air  of  great  cor¬ 
diality  and  fraternity,  thanks  to  the 
friendliness  of  the  Chilean  students  and 
teachers  toward  the  foreigners.  This  is  an 
additional  reason  why  the  foreign  students 
feel  that  they  have  spent  a  very  valuable 
month  in  Santiago,  a  month  full  of  in¬ 
tellectual  stimulation  and  cultural  broad¬ 
ening. 


The  Americas  and  the  War 


To  keep  the  readers  of  the  Bulletin  in¬ 
formed  of  the  various  measures  taken  by 
the  American  Republics  since  the  United 
States  was  attacked  by  Japan  on  De¬ 
cember  7,  1941,  a  continuing  list  will  be 

*  Thf  first  part  of  this  compilation  was  published  in 
the  April  1942  issue  oj  the  Bulletin.  When  a  refer¬ 
ence  stands  by  itself  in  parenthesis,  it  is  the  official 
source  for  an  item  for  which  an  unofficial  source  was 
preciously  given.  In  order  to  preserve  the  numbering 
of  the  measures  mentioned  in  the  preceding  issue,  items 
listed  in  this  number  whose  dates  fall  between  those  of 
measures  already  published  are  inserted  with  letters 
following  the  number  (e.  g.,  2a). 

The  official  gazettes  of  the  Latin  American  countries 
are  as  follows:  Argentina,  ‘^Boletin  Oficial”;  Brazil, 
“Didrio  Oficial";  Chile,  “Diario  Oficial";  Colombia, 
“Diario  Oficial";  Costa  Rica,  “Gaceta  Oficial"; 
Cuba,  “Gaceta  Oficial";  Dominican  Republic,  “Gaceta 
Oficial";  Ed  Salvador,  ‘‘^Diario  Oficial";  Ecuador, 

"El  Registro" ;  Guatemala,  "Diario  de  Centro  .\meri- 
ca";  Haiti,  "Le  .Honiteur";  Honduras,  "La  Gaceta"; 
Mexico,  "Diario  Oficial";  Nicaragua,  ‘‘‘La  Gaceta"; 
Panama,  "Gaceta  Oficial";  Paraguay,  "Gaceta  Ofi¬ 
cial";  Peru,  "El  Peruano";  Uruguay,  "Diario 
Oficial" ;  and  Venezuela,  "Gaceta  Oficial." 

PART 

ARGENTINA 

2a.  December  11,  1941.  Presidential  Decree 

No.  107,634-292  extending  the  provisions  of  the 
decree  on  neutrality  of  September  4,  1939,  to 
the  state  of  war  existing  between  Canada  and 
Rumania,  Hungary,  and  Finland.  {Bole tin 
O/Scia/,  January  7,  1942.) 

2b.  December  11,  1941.  Presidential  Decree 

No.  107,635-293  extending  the  provisions  of  the 
decree  on  neutrality  of  September  4,  1939,  to  the 
state  of  war  existing  between  Canada  and  Japan. 
{Boletin  O^ia/,  January  7,  1942.) 

2f.  December  11,  1941.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
107,793-296  extending  the  provisions  of  the  decree 
on  neutrality  of  September  4,  1939,  to  'he  state  of 
war  existing  between  Great  Britain  and  Hungary, 
Finland,  and  Rumania.  {Boletin  Oficial,  January 
1942.) 

3.  {Boletin  O/iri'a/,  January  7,  1942.) 

4a.  December  17,  1941.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  108,468-304  extending  the  provisions  of  the 
decree  on  neutrality  of  .September  4,  1939,  to  the 


compiled  of  the  laws,  decrees,  acts,  orders, 
and  resolutions  dealing  with  the  war  and 
its  effects  and  published  in  official  gazettes 
or  noted  in  other  publications  received  at 
the  Pan  American  Union.  While  it  is 
attempted  to  make  each  installment  of 
the  compilation  as  complete  as  possible,  it 
is  inevitable  that  some  measures  should 
be  omitted,  because  of  uncertain  mails,  the 
delay  in  receiving  recent  issues  of  official 
papers,  and  other  difficulties. 

The  list  will  be  continued  in  subsequent 
issues  of  the  Bulletin,  and  omissions  will 
be  supplied  as  information  is  received  from 
official  or  other  sources.  Cooperation  to 
this  end  will  be  appreciated.  Wffien  notice 
of  a  measure  has  been  taken  from  an  un¬ 
official  account,  the  official  .source  will  be 
given  as  soon  as  it  is  available. 

H> 

state  of  war  existing  between  Poland  and  Japan. 
{Boletin  O^ia/,  January  7, 1942.) 

46.  December  17,  1941.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  108,469-305  extending  the  provisions  of  the 
decree  on  neutrality  of  September  4,  1 939,  to  the 
state  of  war  existing  between  The  Netherlands  and 
Japan.  {Boletin  O^ia/,  January  7,  1942.) 

Ac.  December  30,  1941.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  109,670-319  extending  the  provisions  of  the 
decree  on  neutrality  of  September  4,  1939,  to  the 
state  of  war  existing  between  The  Netherlands 
and  Italy.  {Boletin  0/ri a/,  January  19,  1942.) 

Ad.  January  7,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
110,325-2  extending  the  provisions  of  the  decree 
on  neutrality  of  September  4,  1939,  to  the  state 
of  war  existing  between  Great  Britain  and  Bul¬ 
garia.  {Boletin  O^cia/,  January  26,  1942.) 

Ae.  January  8,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
110,512-4  canceling  the  appointments  of  specified 
Japanese  subjects  as  honorary  consuls  of  Argentina 
in  Japan.  {Boletin  Oficial,  January  26,  1942.) 

Af.  January  9,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
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110,684  prohibiting  the  reexportation  of  natural 
rubber,  and  requiring  permits  for  the  exportation 
of  all  merchandise  containing  any  rubber,  such 
pjermits  to  be  issued  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
with  the  approval  of  the  Ministry  of  War.  (Bole- 
tin  0/f/a/,  January  24,  1942.) 

4g.  January  15,  1942.  Note  of  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior  to  the  Buenos  Aires  Chief  of  Police, 
sending  a  list  of  piersons  entrusted  with  supervising 
the  finances  of  commercial  entities  of  countries 
considered  as  belligeients,  and  requesting  that  in¬ 
vestigation  be  made  and  such  persons  notified  to 
cease  such  activities.  (La  Prensa,  Buenos  .Aires. 
January  16,  1942.) 

4A.  January  15,  1942.  Note  of  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior  to  the  Buenos  Aires  C^hief  of  Police, 
instructing  him  to  check  and  act  upmn  violations 
of  the  decree  of  May  15,  1939,  which  regulated 
foreign  associations  and  provided  that  they  must 
be-  registered  with  the  local  ptolice.  (La  Prensa, 
Buenos  Aires,  January  16,  1942.) 

4i.  January  17,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

1 1 1 ,245  -1 5  extending  the  provisions  of  the  decree 
on  neutrality  of  September  4,  1939,  to  the  state 
of  war  existing  between  Canada  and  Rumania, 
Hungary,  and  Finland.  (Bolelin  Ofieial,  January 
31,  1942.) 

BOLIVIA 

(I.  January  24,  1942.  Decree  stating  that  all 
mine  workers  would  be  considered  as  having  the 
status  of  army  conscripts,  so  that  the  production 
of  minerals  needed  to  carry  on  the  war  would 
not  be  affected  by  the  enlistment  of  such  workers 
in  the  army.  (El  Diarin,  La  Paz,  January 
25,  1942.) 

BKAZII. 

3u.  December  30,  1941 .  Presidential  Decree  No. 
8505,  approving  Regulation  No.  26  of  the  Min¬ 
ister  of  War  on  the  inspiection  of  Corpis  Areas  to 
ascertain  the  preparation  of  the  armed  forces  for 
war.  (Didrio  O/i.'ia/,  January  3,  1942.) 

3A.  December  31,  1941.  Regulations  issued  by 
the  Expxirt  and  Impxirt  Section  of  the  Bank  of 
Brazil  and  approved  by  the  Minister  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  for  the  impK>rtation  of  materials,  products, 
and  machinery  from  the  United  States,  classify¬ 
ing  requests  for  such  impiortation  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  materials  and  the  purptoses  to 
which  they  will  be  put,  and  establishing  priorities. 
(Didrio  Ofieial,  January  6,  7,  1942.) 

3c.  December  31,  1941.  Decree-law  No.  3994, 


organizing  the  7th  C.avalry  Division  Regiment 
with  tempxrrary  headquarters  at  Recife.  (Didrio 
O/Jrifl/,  January  7,  1942.) 

Txi.  January  5,  1942.  Decree-law  No.  3998, 
tempjorarily  transferring  the  headquarters  of  the 
First  Corps  Area  to  Recife.  (Didrio  Ofieial,  Jan¬ 
uary  8,  1942.) 

3c.  January  6,  1942.  Notice  No.  33  of  the  Min¬ 
istry  of  War,  tempxirarily  closing  the  Army  War 
College,  and  recommending  that  courses  be  es¬ 
tablished  at  garrisons  and  corps  headquarters  to 
compiensate  for  this  closing.  (Didrio  Ofieial,  Jan¬ 
uary  8,  1942.) 

4.  (Didrio  Ofieial,  January  15,  1942.) 

5a.  January  17,  1942.  Notice  No.  136  of  the 
Ministry  of  War,  restricting  the  transfers  or 
furloughs  of  officers  in  order  to  meet  the  emergency 
situation  and  make  normal  the  functioning  of  the 
corpis,  general  staffs,  commands,  divisions,  and 
establishments  of  the  Army.  (Didrio  Ofiiial, 
January  20,  1942.) 

6a.  January  23,  1942.  Decree-law  No.  4051, 
providing  that  all  foreigners  who,  by  February  1, 

1 942,  had  not  registered  with  the  local  authorities 
as  provided  by  Decree  No.  3010  of  August  20, 
1938,  would  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  20  milreis  for 
every  month  of  delinquency.  (Didrio  Ofieial, 
January  28,  1942.) 

7.  (Oidr/o  p/if/a/,  January  29,  1942.) 

8.  (Didrio  O^ia/,  January  29,  1942.) 

9.  (Didrio  O/ic/a/,  January  29,  1942.) 

12.  February  4,  1942.  Action  of  the  National 
Press  C.ouncil  closing  spiecified  newspapx’rs  con¬ 
trolled  by  Axis  interests  in  various  parts  of  the 
republic,  and  canceling  piermits  of  spiecified  Axis 
news  agencies  in  Sao  Paulo.  (Jornal  do  Comercio, 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  February  5,  1942.) 

1 3.  February’  5,  1 942.  Order  from  Police  Head¬ 
quarters  closing  spiecihed  Italian  athletic  and 
beneficent  societies  and  the  German-Brazilian 
C^hamber  of  Commerce.  (Jornal  do  Comercio, 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  February  6,  1942.) 

14.  February  8,  1942.  Deciee-law  creating,  in 
the  interest  of  national  defense,  the  Federal 
Territory  of  Fernando  de  Noronha  and  transfer¬ 
ring  to  the  Federal  Government  the  administration 
of  the  archipjelago,  formerly  a  part  of  the  State 
of  Pernambuco.  (Jornal  do  Comercio,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  February  9  and  10,  1942.) 

15.  February  8,  1942.  Decree-Law  providing 
that  the  Fernando  de  Noronha  Agricultural 
Colony  (an  internment  camp  for  piolitical  pris- 
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onrrs)  shall  be  transferred  to  a  site  on  the  south¬ 
east  part  of  Ilha  Grande,  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  Bay, 
and  be  renamed  the  Federal  District  Agricultural 
C-olony.  (Jornat  do  Comheio,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
February  9  and  10,  1942.) 

16.  March  7,  1942.  National  Defense  Board 
established  by  the  President;  included  among  the 
members  are  the  chiefs  of  staff  of  the  army,  navy, 
and  air  forces,  with  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  to  whom  the  President  gave  extraordinary 
powers  to  strengthen  continental  defenses,  as 
chairman.  {New  York  Tim's,  March  8,  1942.) 

17.  March  11,  1942.  Constitutional  Amend¬ 
ment  increasing  the  powers  of  the  President  dur¬ 
ing  the  state  of  emergency  or  of  war,  and  granting 
the  President  the  power  to  extend  suspension  of 
constitutional  guarantees  to  include  the  right  to 
own  property,  in  order  to  p>ermit  the  Government 
to  expropriate  the  prof>erty  of  nationals  of  States 
committing  acts  of  aggression  against  Brazil,  and 
also  to  permit  the  President  to  declare  that  a  state 
of  war  exists.  {New  York  Times,  March  12,  1942.) 

18.  March  11,  1942.  Order  issued  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  all  Brazilian  merchant  marine  vessels 
to  take  shelter  in  the  nearest  Brazilian  ports. 
{New  York  Times,  March  12,  1942.) 

19.  March  12,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  con¬ 
fiscating  specified  percentages  of  the  funds, 
according  to  their  amount,  belonging  to  citizens 
of  the  Axis  powers  and  providing  necessary 
measures  for  the  administration  of  the  property 
of  such  persons,  in  compensation  for  the  losses 
suffered  by  Brazil  at  the  hands  of  those  powers. 
(.\'«e  York  Times,  March  13,  1942.) 

20.  March  13,  1942.  Presidential  measure 

placing  six  German  firms  under  the  technical 
administration  of  the  Government,  in  accordance 
with  the  decree  authorizing  the  confiscation  of  the 
property  of  Axis  subjects  in  Brazil  (see  No.  19 
above).  {Neiv  York  Times,  March  14,  1942.) 


2.  January  24,  1942.  Decree  issued  by  the 
Ministry  of  National  Defense  forbidding  the  cir¬ 
culation,  by  any  means,  of  information  calculated 
to  disturb  the  peace,  and  providing  penalties  for 
infractions.  {El  Mercurio,  Santiago.  January  25, 
1942.) 

3.  January  28, 1942.  Circular  issued  by  the  Min¬ 
ister  of  National  Defense  calling  upon  the  people 
to  cooperate  by  individual  effort  to  mitigate  the 
effects  of  the  war  upon  Chilean  economy.  {El 
Mercurio,  .Santiago,  January  29,  1942.) 


COLOMBIA 

9.  December  22,  1941.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
2216  declaring  that  the  government  will  consider 
as  nonbelligerents  the  United  States,  Cuba,  El 
Salvador,  Costa  Rica,  Guatemala,  Panama, 
Haiti,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  that  therefore  the  neutrality  provi¬ 
sions  in  force  will  not  be  applied  to  them,  but  will 
continue  to  be  applied  to  non-American  nations 
at  war.  {Diario  Oficial,  January  28,  1 942.) 

10.  January  17,  1942.  Presidential  decree  on 
the  control  and  administration  of  propierty  be¬ 
longing  to  citizens  or  entities  of  the  Axis  (xjwers. 
{FJ  Tiempo,  Bogota,  January  18,  1942.) 

11.  January  21,  1942.  Presidential  decree  (Ed¬ 
ucation)  containing  important  provisions  on  the 
functioning  of  schools  in  the  country  and  estab¬ 
lishing  special  insfiection  for  secondary  schools, 
to  prevent  the  infiltration  of  foreign  ideology. 
{El  Tiempo,  Bogota,  January  22,  1942.) 

12.  January  21,  1942.  Resolution  of  the  Min¬ 
istry  of  Education  closing  the  schools  called  Cole- 
gio  Aleman  in  Barranquilla  and  Bogota.  {El 
Tiempo,  Bogota,  January  22,  1942.) 

13.  January  28,  1942.  Resolution  of  the  Minis¬ 
try  of  Education  closing  the  Colegio  Aleman  in 
C.ali.  {El  Tiempo,  Bogot 4,  January  29,  1942.) 

14.  January  29,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
181  providing  for  the  control  of  naturalized  C.o- 
lombians  and  setting  forth  revised  regulations  to 
lx*  observed  by  foreigners,  both  transient  and  resi¬ 
dent,  upon  entering  and  during  their  stay  in  the 
republic.  {FA  Tiempo,  Bogota,  January  30,  1942.) 

15.  January  30,  1942.  Presidential  decree  order¬ 
ing  that  existing  stocks  of  spiecified  metals  and 
manufactures  be  reported  to  the  Ministry  of 
National  Economy  and  providing  for  control  of 
the  use  of  such  metals.  {El  Tiempo,  Bogota,  Jan¬ 
uary  31,  1942.) 

COSTA  RICA 

18.  January  23,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
2  (Public  Health  and  Social  Welfare,  and  The 
Treasury  and  Commerce)  prohibiting  for  the 
duration  of  the  war  the  exportation  of  medicinal 
imports  and  of  raw  materials  for  medicinal  prod¬ 
ucts,  without  the  written  authorization  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Health  and  Social  Welfare. 
{La  Gaceta,  February  6,  1942.) 

19.  January  30,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
6  (Foreign  Affairs),  approving  the  Joint  Declara¬ 
tion  by  the  United  Nations,  the  text  of  which  is 
included  in  the  decree.  {La  Gaceta,  February  10, 
1942.) 
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20.  February  4,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

4  (The  Treasury  and  Commerce)  forbidding  for 
the  duration  of  the  war  the  exportation  or  re¬ 
exportation  of  oils,  fats,  and  all  other  raw  materials 
for  industry,  unworked  or  scrap  metals  (except 
gold)  and  improrted  construction  material,  but 
providing  that  if  there  is  a  surplus  after  national 
requirements  have  been  met.  such  articles  may 
be  exported  by  permission  of  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury  and  Commerce.  {La  Gaceta,  Febru¬ 
ary  8, 1942.) 

CUBA 

51.  January  30,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
213  extending  the  period  for  payment  of  certain 
specified  luxury  taxes  created  by  Resolution-Law 
No.  1  of  December  31,  1941  (see  Cuba  33, 
Bui.i.ktis,  April  1942.)  {Gaceta  Oficial,  February 
3,  1942,  p.  1805.) 

52.  January  31,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
246  extending,  because  of  the  emergency,  the 
application  of  minimum  tariff  schedules  to  articles 
of  prime  necessity.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  February  4, 
1942,  p.  1898.) 

53.  February  2,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
240  containing  regulations  for  the  Army  and 
Navy,  in  accordance  with  Resolution-Law  No. 
7  (see  Cuba  49,  Bui.letin,  .\pril  1942),  the 
Organic  Law  of  the  Army  and  Navy.  {Gaceta 
Oficial,  February  4,  1942,  p.  1874.) 

54.  February  4,  1942.  Resolution-Law  No.  8, 
declaring  that,  in  order  to  ensure  the  most  effective 
fiscal  organization  for  national  defense,  only  the 
municipal  taxes  referred  to  in  .\rticle  216  of  the 
Organic  Municipal  Law  are  compatible  with  the 
tax  system  of  the  nation.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  Edicidn 
Extraordinaria,  February  5,  1942.) 

55.  February  4,  1942.  Resolution-Law  No.  9, 
on  emergency  crops.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  Eldicidn 
Extraordinaria,  February  5,  1942.) 

56.  February  4,  1942.  Resolution-Law  No.  10, 
modifying  Resolution-Laws  Nos.  2  and  7  (see 
Cuba  34  and  49,  Bulletin,  April  1942)  of 
December  31,  1941,  and  January  27,  1942, 
respectively,  making  further  reorganization  of 
the  armed  forces.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  Edicidn  Extra¬ 
ordinaria,  February  7,  1942.) 

57.  February  4,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
262  approving,  in  accordance  with  Decree  No.  178 
of  January  28,  1942  (see  Cuba  50,  Bulletin, 
April  1942),  the  contract  with  the  Defense  Sup¬ 
plies  CorjJoration  of  the  United  States  for  the 
sale  of  unrefined  sugars,  inverted  syrups,  and 
molasses  from  the  1942  grinding,  and  charging 


the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  the  Cuban  Sugar 
Stabilization  Institute  with  carrying  out  the  decree 
{Gaceta  Oficial,  E^ici6n  Extraordinaria,  February 
5,  1942.) 

58.  February  5,  1942.  Resolution-Law  No.  11, 
modifying  articles  25  and  31  of  Resolution-Law 
No.  6  (see  Cuba  48,  Bui.letin,  .^pril  1942) 
relative  to  the  prohibition  of  airport  construction 
within  town  limits  and  to  the  expropriation  of 
land  for  airports.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  February  6, 
1942,  p.  1993.) 

59.  February  5,  1942.  Resolution-Law  No.  12, 
on  civil  defense,  creating  the  Central  Civil  Defense 
Board,  with  headquarters  in  the  Ministry  of  Na¬ 
tional  Defense,  defining  the  powers  and  duties  of 
the  Board  and  those  of  provincial  and  municipal 
boards,  and  setting  forth  the  obligations  of  citizens. 
{Gaceta  Oficial,  February  6,  1942,  p.  1994.) 

60.  February  5,  1942.  Resolution-Law  No.  13, 
on  cooperation  for  defense,  designed  to  facilitate 
Cuba's  action  in  the  war  in  accordance  with  the 
plans  being  drafted  by  the  United  Nations. 
{Gaceta  Oficial,  February  6,  1942,  p.  1996.) 

61.  February  5,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
263  enabling  the  Cuban  Sugar  Stabilization 
Institute  to  fulfill  its  contract  with  the  Defense 
Supplies  Corjxjration  of  the  United  States. 
{Gaceta  Oficial,  Edicion  Extraordinaria,  February 
5,  1942.) 

62.  February  6,  1942.  Resolution- Law  No.  14, 
increasing  taxes  on  petroleum  and  its  derivatives, 
increasing  postage  rates,  taxing  molasses  and  sugar 
syrups,  and  modifying  articles  15  and  16  of  Resolu¬ 
tion-Law  No.  2  of  December  31,  1941,  on  national 
|X)lice  (see  Cuba  34,  Bulletin,  .\pril  1942). 
{Gaceta  Oficial,  February  7,  1942,  p.  2069.) 

63.  February  6,  1942.  Resolution-Law  No.  15, 
modifying  the  taxes  levied  in  Resolution-Law 
No.  1  (see  Cuba  33,  Bulletin,  April  1942)  of 
December  31,  1941,  in  order  to  make  tax  systems 
uniform,  facilitate  the  collection  of  taxes,  and 
avoid  fraud.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  February  7,  1942, 
p.  2072.) 

64.  February  6,  1942.  Resolution-Law  No.  16 

containing  the  spiecial  budget  for  national 
defense.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  February  7,  1942, 

p.  2075.) 

65.  February  10,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
335  providing  that,  to  carry  out  stipulations 
regarding  the  Navy  contained  in  Resolution  No.  7 
(see  Cuba  49,  Bulletin,  April  1942),  the  coast 
and  territorial  waters  of  Cuba  be  divided  into 
three  administrative  regions,  the  North  Naval 
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District,  the  East  Naval  District,  and  the  South 
Naval  District.  {Gacelu  Oficial,  February  12,  1942, 
p.  2421.') 

66.  February  11,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
347  extending  the  period  established  by  Decree 
.No.  36  of  January  2,  1942  (see  Cuba  35,  Boli.etin, 
.\pril  1942)  in  which  stated  holders  of  raw  sugars 
or  of  sugar  for  domestic  consumption  may  export 
such  sugars  to  the  United  States.  (Cacrla  Oficial, 
February  13,  1942,  p.  2517.) 

67.  February  11,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  an¬ 
nouncing  that  Congress  had  ratified  on  February 
9,  1942,  Resolution-Laws  1-16,  inclusive.  (Ga- 
cela  Oficial,  Edicion  Extraordinaria,  Februarv-  1 1 , 
1942.) 

68.  February  12,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

334  prohibiting,  because  of  the  national  emer¬ 
gency,  the  exportation  of  cows  on  the  hoof 
except  by  authorization  of  the  Minister  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  {Gacela  Oficial,  February  12,  1942, 

p.  2359.) 

69.  February  12,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 

.No.  419  authorizing  a  group  of  Naval  officers  to 
take  advanced  studies  at  the  Naval  Air  Station 
at  Pensacola,  Florida,  in  response  to  an  invitation 
from  the  United  States  Government.  {Gaceta 
Oficial,  F’eSruary  21,  1942,  p.  3003.) 

70.  February  13,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  367  stating  that,  because  of  the  national 
emergency,  the  special  sulfur  used  as  a  fungicide 
in  agriculture  may  be  imported  duty  free. 
(Gaceta  Oficial,  February  17,  1942,  p.  2679.) 

71.  F’ebruary  16,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  384  providing  that  the  raw  sugar  surplus  of 
the  1941  crop  referred  to  in  Presidential  Decree 
No.  36  (sec  Cuba  35,  Bulletin,  April  1942)  may 
be  used  to  fulfill  sales  contracts  with  Great 
Britain  or  contracts  signed  directly  with  refiners, 
and  for  no  other  purpose.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  Feb¬ 
ruary  18,  1942,  p.  2778.) 

72.  February  16,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  385  setting  the  sugar  production  for  the  1942 
season  at  3,600,000  long  tons,  of  which  3,400,000 
tons  shall  be  for  exptort,  in  accordance  with  the 
convention  signed  by  the  Cuban  Sugar  Stabiliza¬ 
tion  Institute  and  the  Defense  Supplies  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  the  United  .States  on  January  28,  1942 
(see  Cuba  50,  Buli.etin,  April  1 942),  and  200,000 
tons  for  domestic  consumption.  (Gaceta  Oficial, 
February  18,  1942,  p.  2778.) 

73.  February  16,  1942.  Decree  No.  396,  of  the 
Ministry  of  National  Defense,  providing  for  the 
organization  of  two  volunteer  infantry  regiments 


in  the  Emergency  Military  Service.  (Gaceta 
Oficial,  February  19,  1942,  p.  2907.) 

74.  February  18,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  405,  providing  that,  in  order  to  encourage 
industries  that  would  supply  the  needs  of  national 
consumption  in  the  present  emergency,  all 
machinery,  apparatus,  instruments,  or  other 
articles  of  scientific  or  industrial  character  im¬ 
ported  for  temporary  use  shall  be  exempt  from 
import  and  other  customs  duties.  (Gaceta  Oficial, 
February  19,  1942,  p.  2901.) 

75.  February  19,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  403  making  compulsory  the  use  of  syrups  in 
the  production  of  alcohol,  for  defense  purposes, 
and  prescribing  how  distillers  in  Cuba  shall 
declare  their  stocks  on  hand.  (Gaceta  Oficial, 
February  19,  1942,  p.  2904.) 

76.  February  27,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
518  containing  the  provisional  regulations  for  the 
taxes  established  in  Chapter  I  of  Resolution-Law 
No.  14  (see  62  above).  (Gaceta  Oficial,  March  2. 
1942,  p.  3509.) 

77.  March  2,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
541  creating  the  position  of  Assistant  Alien 
Propjerty  Custodian  and  setting  forth  his  functions. 
(Gaceta  Oficial,  March  5,  1942,  p.  3765.) 

78.  March  2,  1942.  Resolution  No.  12  of  the 
Alien  Propierty  Custodian  exempting  spiecified 
pjersons  from  the  provisions  of  Decree  No.  3343 
of  December  12,  1941  (see  Cuba  6,  Bulletin, 
April  1942).  (Gaceta  Oficial,  March  6,  1942,  p. 
3898.) 

79.  March  3,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No.  552 
designed  to  stimulate  the  manufacture  of  rubber 
products  in  view  of  the  present  emergency,  and  to 
that  end  adding  rubber  in  any  form  to  the  articles 
enumerated  in  Decree  No.  246  of  January  31, 1942 
(see  52  above).  (Gaceta  Oficial,  March  6,  1942, 
p.  3829.) 

80.  March  3,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
553  providing  that  the  exportation  of  scrap  iron 
and  steel  to  the  United  States  during  the  war 
pieriod  may  take  place  from  any  pjort  in  the  re¬ 
public,  with  the  authorization  of  the  Minister  of 
the  Treasury  through  the  General  Customs 
Bureau.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  March  6,  1942,  p.  3830.) 

81.  March  4,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
559  dealing  with  arbitration  of  labor  disputes  in 
accordance  with  Resolution-Law  No.  5  (Produc¬ 
tion  and  Supply  Law,  see  Cuba  45,  Bulletin, 
April  1942  )  of  January  20,  1942.  (Gaceta  Oficial, 
March  5,  1942,  p.  3769.) 
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DOMINICAN  RKPUIll.IC 


HAITI 


11.  February  13,  1942.  Decree  No.  1514, 
placing  under  immediate  government  control  all 
new  or  used  automobiles,  trucks,  and  motor 
vehicles,  as  well  as  tires  and  tubes;  requiring  that 
permission  be  obtained  for  their  opieration:  and 
prohibiting  the  acquisition  of  motor  vehicles, 
tires,  or  tubes  by  nationals  of  the  Axis  Powers  or 
persons  on  the  Black  Lists.  (Gaceta  Ofuial,  Febru¬ 
ary  14,  1942.) 

12.  February  17,  1942.  Decree  No.  1517, 
placing  under  government  control  all  real  and 
personal  propierty  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
belonging  to  a  spiecified  Italian  national.  (Gacfta 
Oficial,  February  19,  1942.) 

EL  SALVADOR 

8.  January  21,  1942.  Executive  Decree  attach¬ 
ing  all  new  tires  and  tubes  for  all  kinds  of  vehicles, 
in  the  hands  of  dealers  or  of  individuals  who  wish 
to  resell  them  and  placing  them  under  the  author¬ 
ity  of  the  Mortgage  Bank  {Banco  Hipottcauo) 
which  will  offer  them  for  sale;  and  placing  future 
imports  and  sale  of  all  kinds  of  natural  or  synthetic 
rubber  tires  and  tubes  under  the  direction  of  the 
Import  Control  Committee  {Comite  de  Control  de 
Importaciones).  {Diario  Oficial,  January  24,  1942.) 

9.  January  30,  1942.  Executive  Order  No.  24, 
authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Development  to  take 
up  with  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
.States  the  matter  of  El  Salvador’s  participation 
in  the  cooperative  Inter-American  Highway  con¬ 
struction  plan,  in  accordance  with  the  contract 
signed  at  Wa.shington  on  December  10,  1941,  by 
El  Salvador  and  the  Export-Imp>ort  Bank,  through 
which  El  .Salvador  obtained  a  loan  of  5400,000  for 
its  one-third  share  of  the  highway  construction 
cost.  {Diario  Oficial,  February  5,  1942.) 

10.  February  5,  1942.  Executive  Decree  regu¬ 
lating  the  Decree  of  January  21,  1942  (No.  8 
above)  in  regard  to  the  attachment  of  new  tires 
and  tubes.  {Diario  Oficial,  February  7,  1942.) 

GUATEMALA 

12.  February  9,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
2693  forbidding,  while  abnormal  circumstances 
last,  the  sale,  barter,  or  exchange  of  new  trucks 
and  automobiles  and  new  tires  and  inner  tubes 
for  the  same  or  for  other  vehicles  using  rubber 
tires  and  tubes,  except  by  {permission  of  the  Gua¬ 
temalan  Section  of  Eiconomic  and  Financial  Co¬ 
ordination.  {Diario  de  Centro  America,  February 
10,  1942.) 


17.  January  1942.  Decree-Law  No.  89, 
amending  Decree-Law  No.  80  of  December  18, 
1941  (see  Haiti  9,  Bui.ietin,  .\pril  1942),  defining 
enemy  agents  and  providing  for  the  freezing  of 
their  funds  and  projierty.  {l-e  Moniteur,  Januart- 
8,  1942.) 

18.  January  10,  1942.  Decree-Law  No.  91,  re¬ 
quiring  the  registration  of  all  male  citizens  of 
Haiti  between  the  ages  of  18  and  40  years.  (D 
.V/om7ewr,  January  12,  1942.) 

19.  January  10.  1942.  Decree-Law  No.  92, 
waiving  all  customs  formalities  and  making  all 
f)orts  of  the  Republic  available  for  the  disembar¬ 
kation  of  all  items  {pertaining  to  war  material, 
equipment,  and  revictualing  of  the  armed  forces 
of  the  United  .States.  {Le  .\foniteur,  January  12, 
1942.) 

20.  January  10,  1942.  Decree-Law  No.  93, 
prescribing  {penalties  for  enemies,  allies  of  enemies, 
and  enemy  agents  convicted  of  falsifying  accounts 
for  the  purfKPse  of  hiding  funds.  {Le  Moniteur, 
January  12,  1942.) 


I 


21.  January  13,  1942.  Decree-Law  No.  95, 
providing  that  for  the  duration  of  the  emergency 
the  President  shall  take  all  steps  that  circumstances 
require,  by  means  of  decrees  countersigned  by 
the  Cabinet  Minister  concerned.  {Le  Moniteur, 
January  15,  1942.) 


22.  January  16,  1942.  Decree  No.  104,  pro- 
riding  that  for  the  duration  of  the  emergency 
all  money,  credit,  and  exchange  o{perations  involv-  ^ 
ing  Haiti  and/or  foreign  countries  shall  be  con-  ; 
ducted  only  by  the  National  Bank  of  the  Republic  I 
of  Haiti  or  the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada,  {h 
Moniteur,  January  22,  1942.) 

23.  January  17,  1942.  Communique,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce,  sus{Pending  for  the  {period 
January  19-21,  1942,  inclusive,  the  sale  of  tires 
and  tubes,  {pending  price-fixing  action;  and  J 
requesting  gasoline  and  oil  conservation  {pending  | 
the  issuance  of  regulations  for  consumption  of  : 
such  products.  {Le  Moniteur,  January  19,  1942.)  [ 


HONDURAS 


(6)  January  21, 1942.  Legislative  Decree  No.  30, 
approving  Presidential  Decree  No.  43,  prohibiting  - 
the  exfport,  except  to  the  United  States  and  other  t 
American  countries  having  a  system  of  expiort  j 
control,  of  sppecified  vegetable  and  mineral  products 
of  strategical  and  critical  im{Portance,  and  also  [ 
prohibiting  the  reex{Port,  except  to  the  United  ' 
.States  and  other  .\merican  countries  having  a 
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system  of  export  control,  of  articles  and  materials 
imported  from  the  United  States.  {La  Gaifla, 
January  29,  1942.) 

Mexico 

la.  December  8,  1941.  Executive  Order  to  the 
Department  of  Communications  and  Public 
Works  prohibiting  the  sending  of  messages  in  code 
or  in  any  language  except  Spanish  for  Latin 
.American  countries  and  English  for  other  foreign 
countries.  {Diario  Oficial,  December  17,  1941.) 

U.  December  9,  1941.  Executive  Order  to  the 
Department  of  Communications  and  Public 
Works  ordering  the  suspension  of  telegraphic  and 
radio  communications  with  Japan  and  all  places 
possessed  or  occupied  by  that  power.  Cited  in 
preamble  to  Executive  Order  of  December  31, 
1941  (lOrf  below). 

8a.  December  11,  1941.  Executive  Order  to  the 
Department  of  Foreign  Affairs,  suspending  the 
granting  of  naturalization  papers  to  nationals  of 
Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan,  or  to  ptersons  who 
were  nationals  of  those  countries  prior  to  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1939.  {Diario  O^ta/,  January  15,  1942.) 

84.  December  18,  1941.  Decree  making  it 

obligatory  for  all  foreigners  resident  in  the 
country  to  register  in  the  new  Foreign  Register, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  in  the  year  1942. 
Effective  three  days  after  date  of  publication  in 
Diario  Oficial.  {Diario  Oficial,  March  4,  1942.) 

lOfl.  December  30,  1941.  Decree  regulating 

flights  and  landings  of  airplanes.  Effective  upon 
date  of  publication  in  Diario  Oficial.  {Diario 
O/na/,  January  26,  1942.) 

104.  December  30,  1941.  Executive  Order  to 
the  Department  of  Communications  and  Public 
Works,  ordering  the  suspension  of  private  interna¬ 
tional  telephonic  service  with  Japan  and  all  places 
owned  or  occupied  by  that  power.  {D’ario 
O/fi'a/,  January  30,  1942.) 

lOf.  December  30,  1941.  Executive  Order  to 
the  Secretary  of  Communications  and  Public 
Works  amending  Executive  Order  of  December 

8,  1941  (la  above)  to  permit  accredited  dip¬ 
lomatic  and  consular  representatives  and  legal  fi¬ 
nancial  institutions  to  use  codes  in  their  tele¬ 
graphic  and  radio  communications.  {Diario 
Oficial,  January  30,  1942.) 

lOrf.  December  31,  1941.  Executive  Order  to 
the  Department  of  Communications  and  Public 
VV'orks  amending  Executive  Order  of  December 

9,  1941  (14  above)  by  also  suspiending  interna¬ 


tional  telegraphic  and  radio  communications 
with  Germany,  Italy,  and  all  places  possessed  or 
occupied  by  those  powers.  {Diario  Oficial, 
February  18,  1942.) 

lOe.  December  31,  1941.  Executive  Order  to 
the  Department  of  Communications  and  Public- 
Works  amending  Executive  Order  of  December 
30,  1941  (104  above)  by  also  suspending  private 
international  telephonic  service  with  Germany, 
Italy,  and  all  places  possessed  or  occupied 
by  those  powers.  {Diario  Oficial,  February  18, 
1942.) 

10/.  January  2,  1942.  Executive  Order  to  the 
Department  of  Foreign  Affairs  prohibiting  the 
granting  of  naturalization  papters  to  nationals  of 
Bulgaria,  Hungary,  and  Rumania  (as  well  as  of 
Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan),  and  to  persons 
who,  having  been  national  of  those  countries, 
lost  that  nationality  or  acquired  another  prior  to 
December  31,  1938.  {Diario  Oficial,  January 
24,  1942.) 

12.  January  13,  1942.  Decree  restricting  the 
exportation  of  rubber,  including  tires  and  tubes 
of  either  national  or  foreign  manufacture,  rubber 
scraps,  sheets,  and  all  kinds  of  rubber  manu¬ 
factured  articles  and  materials.  Effective  upon 
date  of  publication  in  Diario  Oficial.  {Diario 
Oficial,  February  17,  1942.) 

13.  January  21,  1942.  Executive  Order  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Development  and 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury  and  Public- 
Credit,  providing  for  the  creation  of  a  fund  of 
1,000,000  pesos  in  the  National  Bank  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Credit  {Banco  Nacional  de  Cridito  Agrkola)  for 
loans  up  to  50  percent  of  cultivation  costs  to 
small  farmers  who  cultivate  olive,  coconut,  rub¬ 
ber,  rubber  and  cacao,  or  rubber  and  coffee  trees, 
for  the  purptose  of  ultimately  supplying  markets 
for  vegetable  oils  and  other  raw  materials  now 
unobtainable  from  the  Far  East.  {Diario  Oficial, 
February  18,  1942.) 

14.  January  28,  1942.  Decree  abolishing  the 
Military  Technical  Board  {Dircccion  Tecnica  Mili- 
tar)  and  establishing  the  Technical  Commission 
{Comision  Tecnica)  to  function  in  connection  with 
the  Department  of  National  Defense  and  the 
Presidential  General  Staff.  {Diario  Oficial,  Feb¬ 
ruary  10,  1942.) 

15.  January  30,  1942.  Decree  amending  the 
General  Communications  Law  in  regard  to  air¬ 
plane  flights  and  landings.  Effective  upton  date 
of  publication  in  the  Diario  Oficial.  {Diario  Oficial, 
February  19,  1942.) 
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16.  February  3,  1942.  Regulation  of  Section  \' 
of  Article  6  of  the  Law  on  Government  Depart¬ 
ments,  giving  to  the  Department  of  National 
Eiconomy  certain  powers  to  regulate  and  control 
the  acquisition  and  distribution  of  imf>orts  from  the 
L'nited  States  that  arc  or  are  not  subject  to  exptort 
quotas,  licenses,  and  priorities,  and  to  authorize 
the  exportation  of  national  raw  materials,  manu¬ 
factures  and  semi-manufactures  after  domestic 
requirements  have  been  met.  Effective  upon 
date  of  publication  in  Diario  Oficial.  (Diario 
Oficial,  February  6,  1942.) 

17.  February  11,  1942.  Executive  Order  to  the 
Department  of  National  Economy  directing  that 
dealers  in  and  manufacturers  of  rayon  render 
monthly  reports  of  their  stocks  on  hand.  Effec¬ 
tive  up>on  date  of  publication  in  the  Diario  Oficial. 
(Diario  Oficial,  February  20,  1942.) 

18.  February  27,  1942.  Executive  Order  to  the 
Secretary  of  National  Economy,  making  it  oblig¬ 
atory  for  dealers  and  manufactures  of  tin  plate 
to  render  monthly  reports  of  stocks  on  hand. 
Effective  upon  date  of  publication  in  Diario  Oficial. 
(Diario  Oficial,  March  5,  1942.) 

NICARAGUA 

0.  December  7,  1941.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

687  calling  a  special  session  of  Congress  for  Decem¬ 
ber  9,  1941.  (La  Gaceta,  December  9,  1942.) 

2a.  December  10,  1941 .  Presidential  Decree  No. 

688  calling  a  special  session  of  Congress  for  Decem¬ 
ber  16,  1941.  (La  Gaceta,  December  11,  1941.) 

3a.  December  16,  1941.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  69  creating  the  Price  and  Trade  Control 
Board.  (La  Gaceta,  December  17,  1941.) 

7.  (La  Gaceta,  December  19,  1941.) 

7o.  December  20,  1941.  Presidential  Order 

No.  26  approving  the  contract  between  Nicaragua 
and  the  Expwrt- Import  Bank  of  Washington 
for  a  loan  of  52,000,000  to  be  used  for  highway 
construction  and  development  and  for  other  pro¬ 
ductive  public  works  needed  to  improve  economic 
conditions  in  the  country.  (La  Gaceta,  Decem¬ 
ber  23,  1941.) 

8.  (La  Gaceta,  December  23,  1941.) 

9.  December  22,  1941.  Joint  Congressional 

Resolution  No.  37  approving  the  contract  between 
.Nicaragua  and  the  Export-Import  Bank  for  a  loan 
of  $2,000,000  and  quoting  the  text  of  the  docu¬ 
ment.  (See  No.  7a  above.)  (La  Gaceta,  Decem¬ 
ber  23,  1941.) 


PANAM.A 

11.  Januaiy  3,  1942.  Decree  No.  143  providing, 
in  the  interests  of  the  safety  of  navigation,  for 
the  suspension  during  the  war  of  certain  require¬ 
ments  of  Executive  Decree  No.  114  of  1938  (in 
regard  to  stating  the  name  and  sailing  date  of 
ves.sels  on  bills  of  lading)  in  all  cases  where  the 
bills  of  lading  cover  merchandise  destined  for  the 
Republic  of  Panama  and  shippicd  on  boats 
belonging  to  nations  at  war  with  the  powers  and 
allies  of  the  Axis.  (Gaceta  Oficial.  January  1", 
1942.) 

PARAGUAY 

3.  January  26,  1942.  Decree-Law  No.  10''20, 
amending,  in  the  interests  of  increased  national 
agricultural  production,  the  Compulsory  Military 
.Service  Law  (No.  194),  by  reducing  the  custo¬ 
mary  two-year  military  service  term  to  one  year 
for  men  who  own  at  least  1 2  acres  of  land  and  who 
piersonally  engage  in  farming  it.  (E!  Pais,  .Asun¬ 
cion,  January  27,  1942.) 

PERU 

2a.  January  17,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  modi¬ 
fying  certain  labor  measures  in  order  to  increase 
production,  not  only  to  supply  the  expected  lack 
of  supplies  from  abroad,  but  also  to  increase  ex¬ 
ports.  (El  /Vraano,  January  17,  1942.) 

2b.  January  19,  1942.  Supreme  Decree  creating 
the  Foreign  Trade  and  Industry  Committee.  (El 
Peraano,  January  22,  1942.) 

2f.  January  21,  1942.  .Supreme  Resolution  sus¬ 
pending  the  sale  of  tires  and  inner  tubes  until  a 
priorities  system  for  their  distribution  should  be 
established,  and  creating  the  Tires  and  Acces¬ 
sories  Sales  Control  Commission.  (El  Peruam, 
January  23,  1942.) 

2d.  January  22,  1 942.  Order  issued  by  the  Tires 
and  Accessories  Sales  Ckmtrol  Ckimmission  regu¬ 
lating  the  sales  of  tires  from  January  26  to  Febru¬ 
ary  26,  1942.  (El  Peruano,  January  24,  1942.) 

2e.  January  23,  1942.  Supreme  Decree  stating 
that  commercial  and  savings  banks  will  be  subject 
to  sjjecial  regulations  for  the  duration  of  the  war. 
(El  Peraano,  January  27,  1942.) 

3.  (Memorandum  issued  by  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs  and  published  in  El  Comercio, 
January  25,  1942.) 

4.  January  24,  1942.  Treasury  Resolution  set¬ 
ting  forth  priorities  system  for  the  sale  of  tires  and 
inner  tubes.  (El  Peruano,  January  27,  1942.) 

5.  January  24,  1942.  .Supreme  Resolution  re- 
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Striding  cxtra-contincntal  radiotelephone  conver¬ 
sations  and  messages.  {FA  Peruann,  January  26, 
1942.) 

6.  January  24,  1942.  Supreme  Resolution  sus¬ 
pending  indefinitely  the  granting  of  jjermits  for 
private  radio  stations.  {FA  Peruano,  January  26, 
1942.) 

UNITED  STATES 

50.  February  10, 1942.  Presidential  Proclamation 
No.  2540  establishing  the  Boston  Maritime  Control 
.Area  and  prescribing  regulations  for  the  control 
thereof.  {Ftdnal  Register,  February  13,  1942.) 

51.  February  12,  1942.  Public  Law  452  (77th 
Congress).  Joint  Resolution  of  Congress  appro¬ 
priating  the  $500,000,000  authorized  by  Public 
Law  442  (see  United  States  48,  Bulletin,  April 
1942)  for  aid  to  China. 

52.  February  16,  1942.  Public  Law  455  (77th 
Congress),  providing  for  the  temporary  promotion 
in  the  Army  of  the  United  States  of  officers 
commissioned  in  the  Air  Corps  or  assigned  to 
duty  therewith. 

53.  February  19,  1942.  Executive  Older  No. 
9066,  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  War  to  pre¬ 
scribe  military  areas.  {Federal  Register,  February 
25,  1942.) 

54.  February  21,  1942.  Public  Law  459  (77th 
Congress).  Joint  Resolution  amending  Section  7 
of  the  Neutrality  Act  of  1939  (which  prohibits 
credit  transactions  between  any  person  within 
the  United  States  and  belligerent  countries  in  the 
purchase  of  goods  proclaimed  to  be  considered 
arms,  ammunition,  or  implements  of  war),  making 
its  provisions  inopierative  while  the  United  States 
is  at  war. 

55.  February  21,  1942.  Public  Law  463  (77th 
Congress).  First  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act, 
1942,  including  $100,000  for  precautionary 
measures  for  the  security  of  the  collections  of  the 
Library  of  Congress;  $100,000,000  to  enable  the 
Director  of  Civilian  Defense  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  415  (see  United  States  39, 
Bulletin,  April  1942);  and  $15,000,000  for  the 
protection,  care,  and  relief  of  the  civilian  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii. 

56.  February  23,  1942.  Agreement  between  the 
Governments  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
of  the  United  Kingdom  on  the  principles  applying 
to  mutual  aid  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  against 
aggression,  authorized  and  provided  for  by  the 
.Act  of  March  11,  1941  (Lend-Lease  Act). 
{Bulletin,  U.  S.  Department  of  State,  February  28, 
1942.) 


57.  February  24,  1942.  Executive  Order  No. 
9072,  transferring  certain  vessels  and  personnel 
from  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  to  the  War 
and  Navy  Departments.  {Federal  Register,  Febru¬ 
ary  26,  1942.) 

58.  F'ebruary  25,  1942.  Executive  Order  No. 
9074,  directing  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  take 
action  necessary  to  protect  vessels,  harbors,  ports, 
and  waterfront  facilities.  {Federal  Register,  Febru¬ 
ary  28,  1942.) 

59.  February  26,  1942.  Executive  Order  No. 
9078,  establishing  the  Army  Specialist  Corps,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  temporary  services 
of  certain  qualified  civilian  employees  for  the 
War  Department,  this  Corps  to  be  composed  of 
uniformed  civilian  employees  of  that  Department. 
{Federal  Register,  March  3,  1942.) 

60.  February  27,  1942.  Executive  Order  No. 

9080,  authorizing,  in  joint  action  and  full  accord 
with  the  President  of  Mexico,  the  creation  of  the 
Joint  Mexican-United  States  Defense  Commis¬ 
sion.  {Federal  Register,  March  3,  1942.)  (See 
Bulletin,  March  1942,  pp.  172-3.) 

61.  February  27,  1942.  Executive  Order  No. 

9081,  withdrawing  spiecified  public  lands  in  the 
State  of  Arizona  for  use  of  the  War  Department  for 
aviation  purposes.  {Federal  Register,  March  3, 1 942.) 

62.  February  28,  1942.  Executive  Order  No. 

9082,  reorganizing  the  Army  of  the  United  States 
to  provide  under  the  Chief  of  Staff  a  ground 
force,  under  a  Commanding  General,  Army 
Ground  Forces;  an  air  force,  under  a  Command¬ 
ing  General,  Army  Air  Forces;  and  a  service  of 
supply  command,  under  a  Commanding  General, 
Service  of  Supply;  and  such  other  commands  as 
the  Secretary  of  War  may  find  necessary  for  the 
national  security.  {Federal  Register,  March  3, 
1942.) 

63.  February  28,  1942.  Executive  Order  No. 

9083,  redistributing  certain  maritime  functions 
(of  the  Bureau  of  Marine  Inspection  and  Naviga¬ 
tion,  Bureau  of  Customs,  United  States  Coast 
Guard,  and  Maritime  Commission)  in  order  to 
expedite  the  prosecution  of  the  war  effort. 
{Federal  Register,  March  3,  1942.) 

64.  March  5,  1942.  Public  Law  473  (77th 
Congress),  to  provide  for  the  planting  of  guayule 
and  other  rubber-bearing  plants  and  to  make 
available  a  source  of  crude  rubber  for  emergency 
and  defense  uses. 

65.  March  5,  1942.  Public  Law  474  (77th 
Congress).  Fifth  Supplemental  National  De¬ 
fense  .Appropriation  Act,  1 942,  making  additional 
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appropriations  for  the  national  defense  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1942,  and  for  other 
purfxjses  (including  $3,011,512,000  for  exfiedit- 
ing  production  of  equipment  and  supplies  for 
national  defense;  $1,349,000,000  for  the  Signal 
Service,  $167,440,000  for  the  Air  Corps,  $1,226,- 
300,000  for  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  $13,252,200,- 
000  for  the  Ordnance  Department,  and  $288,- 
336,000  for  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service  of  the 
Army;  $31,769,000  for  seacoast  defenses;  $1,502,- 
000,000  to  the  United  States  Maritime  Commis¬ 
sion  for  construction  of  vessels,  equipment  and 
supplies  for  such  vessels,  and  plants  and  facilities; 
and  $5,425,000,000  for  the  defense  of  the  United 
States,  including  the  procurement  of  defense 
articles,  information  and  services  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  any  country  whose  defense  the  President 
ticems  vital  to  the  defense  of  the  United  States). 

URUGUAY 

4a.  December  18,  1941.  Presidential  Decree 

extending  the  declaration  of  solidarity  and  the  non- 
Ix-lligcrent  status  accorded  the  United  States  (see 
Uruguay  3,  But.i  tTiN,  April  1942)  to  include  the 
other  American  Republics  at  war  with  the  Axis. 
{Dt/irio  O^V/a/,  January  5,  1942.) 

4h.  December  20,  1941.  Presidential  Decree 

prohibiting  the  sending,  by  radio,  telegraph,  or 
other  means,  of  any  news  pertaining  to  the  move¬ 
ments  of  war  or  merchant  vessels.  {Diario  Oficial, 
January  21,  1942.) 

4<-.  December  26,  1941.  Presidential  Decree 

regulating  and  limiting  the  sale  of  fuel  oil.  {Dimio 

O^cjW,  January  8,  1942.) 

4d.  December  29,  1941.  Presidential  Decree  re¬ 
stricting  and  regulating  airplane  flights  and  activ¬ 
ities  in  the  Montevideo  area.  {Diario  Oficial, 
January  20,  1942.) 

6.  January  25,  1942.  Presidential  message  noti¬ 
fying  the  General  Assembly  of  the  severing  of  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  Axis.  {Diario  Oficial,  February  4, 
1942.) 

7.  January  27,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  pre¬ 
scribing  means  for  preventing  the  entrance  into 
the  country  of  foreign  publications  that  are  con¬ 
trary  to  the  democratic-republican  form  of  govern¬ 
ment.  {Diario  Oficial,  February  4,  1942.) 

8.  January  28,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  ampli¬ 
fying  the  provisions  established  by  Law  No.  9936 
of  June  18,  1940,  against  the  dissemination  of  anti¬ 
democratic  propaganda.  {Diario  Oficial,  Febru¬ 
ary  3,  1942.) 

9.  January  29,  1942.  Presidential  message  to 


the  General  As.sc‘mbly  in  regard  to  the  Decree  of 
January  28,  1942  (8  alxive).  {Diario  Oficial,  Feb¬ 
ruary  3,  1942.) 

VENEZUELA 

6.  January  20,  1942.  Executive  Decree  No.  16 
restricting  certain  constitutional  guarantees 
throughout  the  nation,  and  suspending  others  in 
sjjecified  regions,  and  providing  that  the  move¬ 
ment  of  foreigners  in  the  Republic  shall  be  subject 
to  supervision  and  control.  {Gacela  Oficial,  Jan¬ 
uary  22,  1942.) 

7.  January  22,  1942.  Resolution  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  that,  in  view  of  satisfactory  repiorts  on  the 
situation  of  V'enezuelan  diplomats  in  Germany, 
the  order  confining  the  members  of  the  German 
diplomatic  staff  in  Caracas  to  their  domiciles 
should  be  suspiended.  {Noticias  de  Venezuela, 
Oficina  Nacional  de  Prensa,  January  23,  1942.) 

8.  January  23,  1942.  Treasury  resolution  pro¬ 
viding  that  any  irregularities,  due  to  the  war,  in 
documents  for  merchandise  shipped  from  New 
York  shall  not  make  the  captains  of  vessels  or  the 
consignees  liable  to  penalty  for  infraction  of  cus¬ 
toms  regulations.  (Gaff/aC|^fia/,January23, 1942.) 

9.  January  24,  1942.  Resolution  No.  4  of  the 
National  Price  Regulation  Board  fixing  the  max¬ 
imum  sales  price  for  parts  and  accessories  of  motor 
vehicles.  {Gacela  Oficial,  January  24,  1942.) 

10.  January  29,  1942.  Resolution  of  the  Min¬ 
istry  of  Promotion  providing  that  motor  vehicles 
shall  be  included  in  the  list  of  articles  of  prime 
necessity  subject  to  price  regulation  by  Price  Reg¬ 
ulation  Boards.  {Gacela  Oficial,  January  29,  1942.) 

11.  January  29,  1942.  Resolution  No.  5  of  the 
National  Price  Regulation  Board  providing  that 
the  maximum  price  to  be  charged  in  the  sales  of 
trucks  and  buses  in  the  Federal  District  and  the 
■Sucre  District  of  the  .State  of  Miranda,  shall  be 
set  by  that  Board,  and  setting  the  maximum  sale 
prices  for  automobiles.  {Gacela  Oficial,  lanuarv' 
29,  1942.) 

BILATERAL  AND  MtT.TII.ATERA  1.  MEASURES 

3.  March  3,  1942.  Exchange  of  notes  by  Dr. 
Arthur  de  Souza  Costa,  the  Minister  of  Finance 
of  Brazil,  and  the  Hon.  Sumner  Welles,  Acting 
■Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  providing 
for  a  program  for  the  mobilization  of  the  produc¬ 
tive  resources  of  Brazil,  and  for  a  line  of  credit 
of  $100,000,000  to  be  made  available  through  the 
Export-Import  Bank.  {Bullelin,  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State,  March  7,  1942.) 

4.  March  3,  1942.  Agreements  signed  by  offi- 
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dais  of  thf  Export-Import  Bank  and  the  Metals 
Reserve  C’ompany  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  with  the  Minister  of  Finance  of  Brazil  and 
the  British  Ambassador,  for  the  development  of 
the  Itabira  mining  properties  and  the  V’ictoria- 
Minas  Railroad,  with  accompanying  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  procurement  by  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  of  the  high-grade  iron  ores  to 
be  produced  in  these  properties.  (Btdltlin, 
U.  S.  Department  of  State,  March  7,  1942.) 

5.  March  3,  1942.  Agreement  signed  by  the 
.^mbassador  of  Brazil  and  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
■State  of  the  United  States  providing  for  expanded 
assistance  to  Brazil  under  the  provisions  of  the 


Lend-Lease  Act  of  March  11,  1941.  {Bulletin. 
U.  S.  Department  of  State,  March  7,  1942.) 

6.  March  3,  1942.  Exchange  of  notes  by  the 
Minister  of  Finance  of  Brazil  and  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  providing 
for  the  establishment  of  a  $5,000,000  fund  by  the 
Rubber  Reserve  Company,  to  be  used  in  collab¬ 
oration  w’ith  the  Brazilian  Government  in  develop¬ 
ing  the  raw  rubber  production  of  the  Amazon 
V’alley  and  adjacent  regions.  The  notes  were 
accompanied  by  an  agreement  whereby  the 
Rubber  Reserve  Company  will  purchase  Brazilian 
raw  rubber  for  a  period  of  five  years.  {Biillelir, 
U.  S.  Department  of  State,  March  7,  1942.) 


Pan  American  Union  NOTES 

THE  GOVERNING  BOARD 


The  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  met  in  special  session  on  February 
25,  1942,  to  consider  some  of  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Third  Meeting  of  the 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Republics,  held  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
January  15-28,  1942. 

Prior  to  this  session  of  the  Governing 
Board,  a  special  committee  of  some  of  its 
members  had  been  named  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  Resolution  XXXIX  of  the 
Meeting  of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs 
I  relative  to  the  creation  of  an  Inter-Ameri- 
I  can  Defense  Board.  The  committee  sub¬ 
mitted  a  report  in  which  it  was  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  Chairman  of  the 
Governing  Board  invite  the  American 
governments  to  designate  military  and 
naval  experts  to  serve  as  members  of  the 
Inter-American  Defense  Board,  in  order 
that  the  inaugural  session  might  take 
place  in  Washington  on  March  30,  1942. 
(See  frontispiece  of  this  issue.)  This  re¬ 
commendation  was  approved.  The  pur¬ 


pose  of  the  new  Defense  Board  will  be 
to  study  and  to  suggest  measures  necessary 
to  the  defense  of  the  continent. 

A  second  report  relating  to  Resolution 
XVII  on  the  subject  of  subversive  activities 
was  also  approved.  The  report  recom¬ 
mended  that,  for  the  purpose  of  coordinat¬ 
ing  the  various  measures  mentioned  in  the 
resolution,  the  Governing  Board  elect  by 
March  1,  1942,  a  committee  of  seven  mem¬ 
bers  to  be  known  as  the  Emergency  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  for  Political  Defense; 
determine  its  functions;  and  prepare  the 
regulations  that  w’ill  govern  its  activities. 
The  Governing  Board  agreed  that  this 
Committee  should  be  made  up  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  designated  by  Argentina,  Brazil, 
Chile,  Mexico,  the  United  States,  Uruguay, 
and  Venezuela.  The  Board  also  recom¬ 
mended  that  each  of  the  American  Repub¬ 
lics  name  an  official  to  serve  as  liaison 
officer  between  the  Committee  and  the  re¬ 
spective  government;  and  it  further  sug¬ 
gested  to  the  governments  that  are  to  name 
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the  seven  memljers  of  the  Committee  that, 
inasmuch  as  the  Inter-American  Ck)n- 
ference  on  Coordination  of  Police  and 
Judicial  Measures  is  to  meet  in  Buenos 
Aires  in  May  1942  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  matters  relating  to  the  political 
defense  of  the  continent,  the  respective 
members  of  the  Committee  Ixi  sent  as 
delegates  to  that  Conference. 

The  Governing  Board  proposed  the  city 
of  Montevideo  as  the  permanent  seat  of  the 
Committee  and  fi.xed  April  15,  1942,  as  the 
date  for  the  ojjening  session.  The  regula¬ 
tions  governing  the  Committee's  activities 
were  also  approved. 

The  third  matter  taken  up  by  the  Gov¬ 
erning  Board  referred  to  Resolution  XX\’ 
of  the  Meeting  of  the  Ministers  of  Foreign 
.\ffairs,  in  respect  to  post-war  problems. 
That  resolution  embraced  three  distinct 
subjects;  the  naming  of  an  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Board,  the  formulation 
of  projects  pertaining  to  juridical  and 
political  matters,  and  the  preparation  of 
projects  in  the  economic  field.  In  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  resolution,  the  Chairman  of 


the  Governing  Board  was  authorized  to 
name  an  Executive  C'ommittee  composed 
of  five  memljers  of  the  Board,  whereupon 
the  following  were  designated;  Dr.  Carlos 
Martins,  Ambassador  of  Brazil;  Dr.  Gabriel 
Turbay,  Ambassador  of  Colombia;  Dr. 
Aurelio  F.  Concheso,  .Ambassador  of 
Cuba;  Captain  Colon  Eloy  Alfaro,  Am¬ 
bassador  of  Ecuador;  and  Dr.  Francisco 
Castillo  Najera,  .Ambassador  of  Mexico, 
The  Board  also  resolved  that  all  the 
.American  Governments  should  lie  in¬ 
formed  that  the  Executive  Committee  b 
ready  to  receive  any  recommendations  of 
a  juridical  or  political  character  they  may 
wish  to  present;  and  finally,  the  Board 
recommended  to  the  Governments  that 
they  submit  economic  plans  and  projects 
for  consideration.  It  was  also  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  Inter- American  Financial 
and  Economic  Advisory  Committee  b( 
requested  to  continue  its  study  of  present 
economic  problems  and  proceed  to  tht 
study  and  preparation  of  recommendations 
on  post-war  economic  problems  as  provided 
in  the  aforementioned  resolution. 


Pan  American  News 


The  Second  Inter- American 
Conference  of  Agriculture 

The  Second  Inter- American  Conference 
of  Agriculture  will  be  held  in  Mexico  City 
from  July  6  to  16  next.  The  Mexican 
Government  has  already  officially  invited 
the  other  American  Governments  to  send 
representatives  to  the  Conference  to  dis¬ 
cuss  questions  relating  to  agricultural 
technology'  as  well  as  to  problems  brought 
about  by  the  present  war.  Emphasis  will 
be  laid  upon  the  production  of  such  com¬ 
modities  as  rubber,  coffee,  cacao,  cotton, 
and  grains  and  insecticidal,  oil,  fiber, 
aromatic  and  medicinal  plants. 

The  spirit  of  agricultural  cooperation 
pervading  the  Americas  has  been  one  of 
the  outstanding  demonstrations  of  practi¬ 
cal  Pan  Americanism.  Each  country  of 
this  hemisphere  can  learn  from  its  neigh¬ 
bors;  each  region  needs  products  from  the 
other  regions;  each  area  has  special  prob¬ 
lems  of  production  or  of  consumption 
which  must  be  considered  in  preparing 
an  agro-economic  survey  of  the  .Americas. 
The  Agricultural  Conference  in  Mexico 
will  study  the  various  aspects  of  agricul¬ 
tural  interdependence  in  terms  of  both  the 
present  and  the  future.  It  will  also  con¬ 
sider  the  urgent  problems  intimately  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  present  war,  with  hemis¬ 
phere  defense  and  with  a  plan  for  post-war 
agricultural  cooperation  advantageous  to 
all  the  republics. 

The  Second  Inter-American  Conference 
of  Agriculture  will  also  serve  to  give  prac¬ 
tical  expression  to  many  of  the  re.solutions 
approved  at  the  Third  Meeting  of  the 
Ministers  of  Foreign  .Affairs  of  the  Ameri¬ 


can  Republics,  held  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in 
January  of  this  year. 

The  following  officials  are  cooperating 
in  the  organizacion  of  this  Conference: 

Exemo.  Sr.  Ing.  Marte  R.  Gomez,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  of  Mexico. 

Sr.  Ing.  Alfonso  Gonzilez  Gallardo,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  Mexico. 

Sr.  Dr.  Jos6  Figueroa,  Chief  of  the  Livestock 
Institute  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of 
Mexico,  and  Chairman  of  the  Organizing  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Second  Inter-American  Conference 
of  Agriculture. 

Sr.  Lie.  Manuel  Santos  Rowe,  Secretary  of  the 
Organizing  Committee. 

Sr.  Ing.  Gonzalo  Blanco  Macias,  Agricultural 
Attach6  of  the  Embassy  of  Mexico  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Josd  L.  Colom,  Chief,  Division  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Cooperation  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

Latin  American  safety  achievements 
in  ig4i 

Outstanding  safety  achievements  in  Latin 
America  during  1941  by  five  airlines, 
fourteen  persons,  and  two  industrial  con¬ 
cerns  were  honored  by  the  Inter-American 
Safety  Council  at  a  luncheon  in  New 
York  on  March  6. 

The  five  airlines — Compania  Mexicana 
de  Aviacidn,  S.  A.,  Aerovias  Nacionales  de 
Colombia,  Compania  Nacional  Cubana 
de  Aviacidn,  S.  A.,  Pan  American-Grace 
Airways,  and  the  Western  Division  of  Pan 
American  Airways — were  given  awards  for 
flying  a  total  of  more  than  70,000,000 
passenger  miles  during  1941  without  a 
single  fatality.  These  companies  serve 
Mexico,  Guatemala,  El  Salvador,  Hon¬ 
duras,  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  Colombia, 
Ecuador,  Peru,  Chile,  Bolivia,  Argentina, 
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PRESENTATION  OF  THE  MARCONI  MEMORIAL  SERVICE  AWARD  TO  THE 
PAN  AMERICAN  UNION 

Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  received  from  George  W.  Bailey,  President 
of  the  International  Amateur  Radio  Union,  a  commemorative  tablet  presented  by  the  Veteran  Wirelesi 

Operators  Association. 


Cuba,  and  Venezuela  (also  Trinidad), 
and  the  safety  record  was  established  by 
them  in  their  regularly  scheduled  commer¬ 
cial  operations  over  10,833,000  route  miles. 

The  Mexican  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  Dr.  Francisco  Castillo  Najera,  re¬ 
ceived  the  award  for  the  Mexican  airline; 
the  Colombian  Consul  General  in  New 
York,  Senor  Abel  Cruz  Santos,  accepted 
the  Colombian  company’s  award;  and  the 
Cuban  Consul  General  in  New  York, 
Senor  Roberto  Hernandez,  represented  the 
Cuban  airline  at  the  ceremonies.  Captain 
Harold  R.  Harris,  vice  president  of  Pan 
American-Grace  Airways,  and  Mr.  E. 
Balludcr,  manager  of  the  W’estern  Division 
of  Pan  American  Airways,  received  the 
awards  for  their  respective  companies. 


The  Mexican,  Colombian,  and  Cuban 
awards  were  transmitted  through  the  em¬ 
bassies  to  the  governments,  to  be  presented 
later  in  the  capitals  of  the  respective  re¬ 
publics  to  officials  of  the  air  companies. 

Gold  medals  and  life-saving  certificates 
were  presented,  in  absentia,  to  fourteen 
men,  all  Latin  American  power  company 
employees,  who  saved  lives  during  1941 
by  the  use  of  artificial  respiration.  Two 
industrial  concerns  received  awards  for 
completing  more  than  one  million  acci¬ 
dent-free  man-hours  during  1941.  The 
Compania  Cubana  de  Electricidad  oper¬ 
ated  2,496,280  man-hours  without  acci¬ 
dent  and  the  Sierras  Bayas  Plant  of  the 
Portland  Cement  Company  of  -Argentina, 
1,142,919  man-hours. 
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Marconi  Memorial  Service  Award 
for  ig42 

On  February  21,  1942,  the  Pan  American 
Union,  as  the  representative  of  the  twenty- 
one  American  Republics,  was  given  the 
1942  Marconi  Memorial  Service  Award  by 
the  Veteran  Wireless  Operators  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  award  was  bestowed  upon  the 
.\merican  Republics  in  recognition  of  their 
use  of  wireless  communications  in  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  greater  development  of 
better  relations  among  themselves. 

In  accepting  the  award  on  behalf  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe, 
Director  General,  expressed  the  Union’s 
deep  appreciation  for  the  high  honor  thus 
conferred  upon  its  member  countries  and 
praised  the  work  of  radio  operators  in  the 
development  of  closer  ties  between  the 
nations  of  the  Americas.  “With  each 
succeeding  year,”  said  Dr.  Rowe,  “the 
Pan  American  Union,  in  its  capacity  as 
the  official  organization  of  the  twenty-one 
republics  of  this  continent,  is  making 
increasing  use  of  wireless  communication 
in  all  its  manifestations,  and  I  feel  certain 
that  the  years  to  come  will  witness  an  ever- 
broadening  use  of  this  great  and  beneficent 
instrument  in  the  fostering  of  international 
good  will  and  cooperation.” 

In  addition  to  the  grand  award,  a 
medallion  was  presented  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion  to  the  directors  of  communications  in 
each  of  the  twenty  Latin  American  na¬ 
tions,  in  recognition  of  the  part  they  have 
played  in  broadening  in  ter- American  good 
will  and  understanding. 

American  Institute  of  Graphic  Arts 
Book  Exhibit  at  the  Pan  American 
Union 

A  collection  of  200  books,  representing  the 
finest  accomplishments  in  the  art  of  book¬ 
making  in  the  L^nited  States  during  the 


past  decade,  was  on  display  at  the  Pan 
American  Union  from  March  17  to  April  1, 
1942. 

The  exhibit  was  assembled  and  prepared 
by  the  American  Institute  of  Graphic  Arts, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Office  of  the 
Coordinator  of  Inter- American  Affairs. 
Selection  of  the  200  books  from  among 
some  83,000  published  in  the  United  States 
in  the  last  ten  years  was  made  by  a  jury  of 
three  experts  distinguished  in  the  field  of 
typography  and  bookmaking:  Henry  Wat¬ 
son  Kent,  Honorary  President  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Graphic  Arts  and 
Secretary  Emeritus  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  New  York;  Bruce  Rogers, 
outstanding  typographer  and  book  de¬ 
signer;  and  Monroe  Wheeler,  Director  of 
Exhibitions  and  Publications  of  the  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York. 

The  books  fall  into  four  categories: 
general  books,  children’s  books,  textbooks, 
and  limited  editions.  All  were  chosen  as 
being  representative  of  the  best  in  design, 
illustration,  and  typography. 

Assembled  specifically  for  display  in 
Latin  America  where  it  will,  it  is  hoped, 
stimulate  inter-American  exchange  of 
ideas  on  bookmaking,  the  collection  will  be 
circulated  throughout  the  other  American 
Republics  during  the  next  two  years  under 
the  direction  of  the  Division  of  Intellectual 
Cooperation  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 
The  books  are  accompanied  by  forty 
mounted  panels  displaying  specimen  pages, 
illustrations,  bindings,  and  jackets  of  the 
books.  Catalogues  in  Spanish  or  Portu¬ 
guese,  containing  reproductions  of  the  title 
page  of  each  book  and  a  brief  statement  of 
title,  author,  illustrator,  publisher,  printer, 
designer,  and  price,  will  be  distributed 
w'herever  the  books  are  shown. 

At  the  opening  of  the  exhibit  at  the  Pan 
American  Union  on  March  17,  to  which 
members  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  govern¬ 
ment  officials,  and  representatives  of  cul- 
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GRAPHIC  ARTS  EXHIBITION  I 

Group  at  the  opening  of  the  exhibition  described  on  page  287.  From  left  to  right,  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  t 
Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union;  Dr.  Pedro  de  Alba,  Assistant  Director;  Mme.  Castillo  I 
N4jera;  Dr.  Francisco  Castillo  Najera,  Ambassador  of  Mexico;  Mis.  Ana  del  Pulgar  Burke;  Arthur  { 
Thompson,  President  of  the  American  Institute  of  Graphic  Arts;  Reinhold  F.  Gehner,  chairman  of  the  f 
organizing  committee;  Mrs.  Concha  Romero  James,  Chief,  Division  of  Intellectual  Cooperation,  Pan  ! 
American  Union;  and  L.  Ronald  Mansbridge,  member  of  the  organizing  committee.  ^ 

f 

tural  and  artistic  activities  were  invited.  United  States  to  cooperate  with  the  f 

Dr.  Francisco  Castillo  Najera,  Mexican  governments  of  the  Central  American  | 

Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  made  Republics — Costa  Rica,  El  Salvador,  Gua-  | 

the  principal  address.  Mr.  Arthur Thomp-  temala,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  Pan-  f 

son.  President  of  the  American  Institute  of  ama^ — in  the  survey  and  construction  of  ; 

Graphic  Arts,  and  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  Director  the  proposed  inter-American  highway 

General  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  also  within  the  borders  of  those  republics  was  f 

gave  brief  talks,  and  a  program  of  piano  approved  by  President  Roosevelt  on 

music  was  offered  by  Ana  del  Pulgar  Burke.  December  26,  1941.  f 

At  the  close  of  the  showing  at  the  Pan  The  act  provides  that  “expenditures  of  j 
American  Union,  the  exhibit  was  sched-  such  sums  in  any  such  country  shall  be 

uled  to  be  moved  to  Mexico  City  for  subject  to  the  receipt  of  a  request  therefor 

display  at  the  new  Benjamin  Franklin  and  of  satisfactory  assurances  from  the 

Library.  government  of  that  country'  that  appro¬ 

priate  commitments  have  been  made  by 

Inter- American  Highway  government  to  assume  at  least  one 

third  of  the  expenditures  proposed  to  be 
An  act  (Public  Law'  375,  77th  Congress)  incurred  henceforth  by  th.at  country'  and 

authorizing  the  appropriation  of  a  sum  by  the  United  States  in  the  survey  and 

not  to  exceed  $20,000,000  to  enable  the  constmetion  of  such  highway  within  the 
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borders  of  such  countiy.”  It  further  pro¬ 
vides  that  “all  expenditures  by  the  United 
States  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  for 
material,  equipment,  and  supplies  shall, 
whenever  practicable,  be  made  for  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  country 
in  which  such  survey  or  construction  work 
is  beintj  carried  on.” 

Costa  Rica  was  the  first  country  to  make 
a  formal  request  to  participate  in  the 
cooperative  highway  construction  plan 
envisaged  by  this  act.  Through  an  ex¬ 
change  of  notes  signed  on  January  16, 
1942,  by  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Costa  Rican  Minister  of 
Public  Works  and  Agriculture,  it  was 
agreed  that  Costa  Rica  will  assume  at 
least  one  third  of  the  cost  of  the  inter- 
.\merican  highway  within  its  borders  and 
that  the  United  States  will  assume  the 
remainder,  or  not  exceeding  two  thirds, 
of  the  cost. 

.\n  all-weather  highway  has  already 
liecn  completed  across  Guatemala.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  substantial  progress  has 
been  made  in  El  Salvador,  where  a  sur¬ 
faced  highway  has  been  completed  over  a 
large  part  of  the  route;  in  Nicaragua, 
where  the  route  from  Sebaco  to  Diriamba 
via  Managua  will  soon  be  finished;  in 
Costa  Rica;  and  in  Panama,  where  the 
Rio  Hato  road  should  be  completed  in 
the  summer  of  1942. 

The  project  for  an  inter-American 
highway  dates  back  to  1923  when  the 
first  official  step  tow'ard  cooperative  action 
in  the  construction  of  such  a  highway  was 
made  in  the  form  of  a  resolution  passed 
by  the  Fifth  International  Conference  of 
-American  States  at  Santiago,  Chile.  Since 
that  time  there  have  been  a  number  of 


j 

i 


highway  conferences,  several  of  which 
have  had  as  their  primary  purpose  the 
promotion  of  the  development  of  the 
inter-.American  highway. 

.\t  various  times  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  has  appropriated  sums 
to  cover  its  share  of  survey  and  construc¬ 
tion  work  on  the  proposed  highway.  In 
1930,  S50,000  was  appropriated  by  Con¬ 
gress  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
cooperate  with  the  governments  of  the 
.\merican  Republics  in  carrying  out  a 
reconnaissance  survey  of  the  proposed 
highway  route.  A  further  sum  of  $1,000,- 
000  was  appropriated  in  1934  to  enable 
the  United  States  to  cooperate  with  those 
governments  in  the  survey  and  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  highway,  subject  to  “the  receipt 
of  assurances  satisfactory  to  the  President 
from  such  governments  of  their  coopera¬ 
tion  in  such  survey  and  construction.” 
In  the  same  year  an  additional  $75,000 
was  made  available  to  the  Secretary  of 
.\griculture  for  making  location  surveys, 
plans,  and  estimates.  In  1938  $34,000 
from  accumulated  administrative  funds 
was  made  available  to  the  Secretary  of 
.\griculture  for  the  continuation  of  coop¬ 
eration,  while  in  the  same  year  $50,000 
was  appropriated  to  enable  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  continue  in  the  collaboration. 

.Another  form  of  United  States  coopera¬ 
tion  in  the  inter-American  highway  project 
is  represented  by  the  Export-Import  Bank 
loans  made  in  1939  and  1940  for  highway 
construction  purposes.  Nicaragua  received 
a  loan  of  $2,000,000;  Costa  Rica,  $4,600,- 
000;  and  Ecuador  was  to  use  $900,000  of 
a  total  $1,150,000  credit  for  work  on  the 
Ecuadorean  portion  of  the  inter-American 
highway. 


EXHIBIT  OF  BOLIVIAN  AND  CHILEAN  HANDICRAFT 


During  March  there  was  on  view  at  the  Pan  American  Union  an  exhibit  of  beautiful  examples  of  the  folk 
arts  of  Bolivia  and  Chile,  belonging  to  Miss  Mabel  MacCrimmon.  Among  the  articles  included  were 
textiles,  silver  jewelry,  pottery,  a  Bolivian  Chola  costume  of  the  finest  brocade  and  velvet  (shown  above), 
the  Ekeko  (the  Bolivian  good-luck  mascot  laden  with  miniature  objects),  and  many  fascinating  dolls, 
dressed  in  dancers’  costumes  or  usual  attire.  Miss  MacCrimmon  generously  commented  on  her  exhibit 
in  English  or  Spanish  to  numerous  groups,  including  many  school  children. 


1 
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I  Courtesy  of  William  H.  Allen 

INTER-AMERICAN  CERAMICS  EXHIBITION 

The  First  Exhibition  of  Contemporary  Ceramics  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  Wcis  assembled  by  the 
Syracuse  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  last  October.  Since  then  this  interesting  and  beautiful  collection  has 
been  circulating  in  the  United  States.  The  four  pieces  shown  above  are  the  work  of  Marino  G.  Perrico  of 
Argentina,  Manoel  Pastana  of  Brazil,  Cela  A.  Plast  of  Venezuela,  and  Olivia  Calder  of  the  United  States. 


} 


SOME  LATIN  AMERICAN  COSTUMES 


This  costume,  shown  like  the  others  on  this  and 
the  opposite  page  at  the  Brooklyn  Museum  ex¬ 
hibit.  “.\merica  South  of  U.  S.,”  is  that  of  the 
Argentine  gaucho  of  olden  days. 


CourtMir  of  the  Brooklyn  Muaeu 


TARASCAN  WOMAN,  MEXICO 


(.'ourtrvy  of  the  Bro«<klyn  Muaeuni 


Courteny  of  the  Brooklyn  Museum 


A  MAN  FROM  CHICHICASTENANGO, 
GUATEMALA 


A  WOMAN  OF  ATITLAN,  GUATEMALA 

The  men  and  women  of  Guatemalan  Indian  com 
munitics  wear  costumes  peculiar  to  each  place. 


Courteny  of  the  Brooklyn  Muacu 
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Chilean  Ministry  of  Commerce 
and  Supplies  Created 

A  Chilean  decree  of  October  6,  1941, 
created  the  Ministry  of  Commerce  and 
Supplies.  The  new  Cabinet  portfolio  will 
perform  the  functions  formerly  carried  out 
by  the  Bureau  of  Commerce  of  the  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Affairs  and  Commerce,  which 
will  henceforth  be  known  simply  as  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs.  The  Min¬ 
istry  of  Commerce  and  Supplies  will  also 
coordinate  and  carry  out  all  measures  for 
encouraging  national  production  and 
trade. 

Haiti’s  commercial  and  financial 
situation^  fiscal  year  ig^o-41 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Monthly  Bulletin 
published  by  the  Fiscal  Department  of  the 
National  Bank  of  the  Republic  of  Haiti 
(which  on  October  1,  1941,  assumed  the 
functions  formerly  exercised  by  the  Office 
of  the  Fiscal  Representative),  figures 
covering  Haiti’s  foreign  trade,  revenues, 
and  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  September  30,  1941,  were  made 
public. 

For  the  year  as  a  whole,  foreign  trade 
values  rose  from  66.7  million  gourdes* 
in  1939-40  to  70.4  million,  an  increase  ol 
6  percent.  Import  values  decreased  from 
39.7  million  gourdes  in  1939-40  to  37.2 
million  in  1940-41,  but  export  values, 
on  the  other  hand,  increased  from  27.0 
million  in  the  former  year  to  33.3  million 
in  the  latter  fiscal  period.  Certain  specific 
export  products,  notably  coffee,  cacao, 
bananas,  and  sisal,  increased  considerably 
in  both  quantity  and  value.  Cotton,  log¬ 
wood,  and  raw-sugar  exports  decreased 
somewhat  in  both  quantity  and  value. 

•On#  gourde  equals  twenty  cents,  U.  S.  currency, 
and  the  gourde  is  by  law  exchangeable  on  demand  and 
without  experue  at  the  fixed  rate  oj  five  gourdes  Jor  one 
dollar,  U.  S. 


In  1940-41  the  United  States  took  87, 
percent  of  Haitian  exports,  the  British 
Commonwealth  6.0  percent,  and  other 
countries  6.1  percent.  These  figures  coir.- 
pare  with  52  percent,  30  percent,  anc 
18  percent,  res|iectively,  for  the  previou' 
fiscal  period. 

An  increase  in  revenues  during  thf 
month  of  September  1941  of  almost  1 
percent  over  the  preceding  Septcml)#: 
carried  total  governmental  receipts  fo: 
the  fiscal  year  1940-41  to  an  amoun; 
approximately  56,500  gourdes  above  tota 
receipts  during  the  fiscal  year  1939-4( 
The  yield  from  the  various  sources  c 
revenue  for  the  entire  fiscal  year  1940-4'. 
compares  with  the  1939-40  period  a. 
follows: 


Sources  of  rerenue,  1940-41  and  1939-40 


Revenue  source 

194(M1  1930-40 

Customs: 

Impsort  duties . 

ExpKsrt  duties . 

Miscellaneous . 

Oourdn  Gourde! 

18,  355,  240  18,  291,2' 
3,067,  543  2,861,94. 
43,655,  74,0” 

Total  customs. .  . 
Internal  revenues . 

21,466,  438  21,227, 28' 
4,878,926'  5,  245,95^ 
361,  559  183,4” 

1 

222,960  216,69; 

Internal  Revenue  Serv¬ 
ice  charge  on  com¬ 
munal  receipts . 

26,  929,  883  26,  873, 41 

The  1940-41  increase  in  customs  receipt 
was  about  1.1  percent  of  1939-40  re¬ 
ceipts,  while  the  decrease  in  interna 
revenues  was  alxiut  7  percent.  The  mon 
important  decreases  in  the  latter  occurrec 
in  the  registration,  identity  card,  and  occu 
pational  license  fees,  irrigation  and  lane 
rentals,  and  the  excise  taxes  on  cigarettes 
lard  substitutes,  salt,  and  alcohol.  How¬ 
ever,  revenue  receipts  from  excise  taxes  or. 
gasoline  and  vinous  liquors,  and  from 
postage  stamps,  income  tax,  radio  tax 
chauffeur  licenses,  and  water  service 
showed  appreciable  increases. 
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the  part  of  the  Government,  such  as  the 
recent  lax  and  unsatisfactory  condition 
of  the  industry,  tax  evasion  on  the  part 
of  producers,  the  fiscal  and  social  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  country  of  alcohol  production 
and  sale,  and  the  desirability  of  adequate 
direct  control  over  the  industry  and  the 
quality  of  the  product. 

The  Corporation  is  composed  of  the 
State,  the  alcohol  manufacturers  already 
registered  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau, 
and  those  who  may  in  the  future  be 
registered  there.  Its  capital  is  fixed  at 
100,000,000  pesos,  made  up  of  a  State 
contribution  of  30,000,000  pesos,  30  per¬ 
cent  of  the  net  profits,  and  any  other 
ordinary,  extraordinary,  and  special  re¬ 
sources  that  may  be  created.  Excepted 
from  the  provisions  of  the  decree  are 
manufacturers  of  motor  fuel  alcohol,  low 
alcoholic  content  drinks,  and  other  drinks 
and  liquors  made  of  alcohol  obtained 
from  the  Corporation. 

The  Corporation  will  cooperate  with 
the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Commerce, 
and  Industry  in  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  production  and  acquisition  of  raw 
materials  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
various  types  of  alcohol,  and  the  quality 
of  the  finished  product  will  be  checked 
by  the  Central  Laboratory  of  the  afore¬ 
mentioned  Ministry. 

Net  profits  will  be  distributed  as  follows: 
40  percent  to  the  State;  20  percent  in 
pro  rata  amounts  to  producers;  5  percent 
to  the  Directors  (of  whom  there  are  five, 
three  of  them  elected  by  the  manu¬ 
facturers  and  two  named  by  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Pow'er);  5  percent  to  the  Central 
Lalxiratory  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture, 
Commerce,  and  Industry;  and  30  percent 
to  a  reserve  fund  after  the  necessary 
contribution  has  lx;cn  made  to  the  capital 
investment. 

The  creation  of  the  monopoly  is  expected 
to  result  in  appreciable  economic  benefits 


to  the  nation,  greater  efficiency  in  the 
industry,  and  a  vastly  improved  quality  in 
the  finished  product. 

Paraguayan  highway  construction 

The  Government  of  Paraguay  has  recently 
been  taking  steps  to  further  the  highway 
construction  program  contained  in  Presi¬ 
dent  Morinigo’s  Three-Year  Plan.  The 
sum  of  600,000  pesos  was  allocated  to  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Works  for  work  on  the 
Carapegua-Tabapy  highway.  The  com¬ 
pletion  of  thi.s  road  is  expected  to  lead  to 
a  more  thorough  and  profitable  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  agricultural  zone  that  lies 
between  and  about  these  two  points  in 
the  southwestern  part  of  the  country. 

The  expanding  higliway  construction 
program  has  made  the  acquisition  of  addi¬ 
tional  tools  and  implements  a  pressing 
need.  To  meet  the  situation,  the  Ministry 
of  Public  Works  was  recently  authorized 
to  spend  the  sum  of  3,000,000  pesos  in  the 
purchase  of  such  equipment.  Once  an 
adequate  supply  of  machinery  and  tools 
is  on  hand,  the  Government  anticipates 
that  road  construction  will  be  facilitated 
in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Agricultural  intensification 
program  in  Panama 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  National 
Board  of  Agriculture  (Junta  Nacional  de 
Agricultura)  of  Panama,  it  was  decided 
that  orders  for  agricultural  tools  and  equip¬ 
ment  amounting  to  $250,000  would  be 
placed  in  the  United  States,  in  furtherance 
of  the  Government’s  agricultural  inten¬ 
sification  program  for  the  financing  of 
which  a  total  sum  of  $1,000,000  has  been 
allocated. 

In  connection  with  the  agricultural  pro¬ 
gram,  the  cooperation  of  teachers  and 
professors,  especially  teachers  in  secondary 
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and  rural  schools,  is  being  sought  to  wage 
an  adequate  campaign  of  propaganda  and 
education  in  the  interior  of  the  country. 
Teachers  are  being  asked  to  help  in  edu¬ 
cating  the  campesino  as  to  the  reasons 
and  purposes  behind  the  intensified  agri¬ 
cultural  program  and  likewise  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  war  and  its  attendant  prob¬ 
lems.  \  series  of  special  courses  for 
teachers  has  already  been  inaugurated  at 
the  National  Institute,  to  instruct  them  on 
various  aspects  of  the  proposed  propaganda 
program. 

Cuban  stamp  issue  on 
Democracy  in  America 

\  Cuban  decree  of  August  2,  1941,  author¬ 
ized  the  issuance  of  a  series  of  five  stamps, 
under  the  general  title.  On  behalf  of  Democ¬ 
racy  in  America.  They  symbolize  respec¬ 
tively  the  geographic,  ethnic,  economic, 
social,  and  political  aspects  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

The  1-cent  stamp  shows  a  map  of  the 
.Americas,  with  the  legend,  “.America,  a 
New  World”;  1,000,000  stamps  of  this 
denomination  were  printed. 

The  3-cent  stamp,  of  which  2,000,000 
were  issued,  bears  the  portraits  of  Simon 
Bolivar  of  Venezuela,  Abraham  Lincoln 
of  the  United  States,  Benito  Juarez 
of  Mexico,  and  .Antonio  Maceo  of  Cuba, 
with  the  legend,  “There  is  room  for  all 
races  in  America.” 

The  5-cent  stamp  has  a  design  symbolic 
of  lalx)r,  with  the  legend,  “Labor,  the 
Wealth  of  America”;  there  are  250,000 
of  this  denomination. 

The  10-cent  stamp  shows  the  Tree 
of  Brotherhood  (planted  at  the  Sixth 
international  Conference  of  .American 
States,  1928),  which  stands  in  the  square 
of  the  same  name  in  Habana,  in  a  plot  of 
ground  containing  earth  from  all  the 
.American  republics;  it  Ijcars  the  legend. 


“.American  Brotherhood.”  Two  hundred 
fifty  thousand  of  this  denomination  were 
printed. 

The  1 3-cent  stamp  illustrates  its 
legend,  “Liberty,”  with  a  picture  of  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  in  New  York  harbor. 
The  size  of  this  issue  was  500,000.  The 
stamps  went  on  sale  in  Cuba,  February 
23,  1942. 

First  summer  course  at  the 
University  of  Habana 

The  ojjening  exercises  of  the  first  summer 
course  ever  to  be  given  at  the  University 
of  Habana  were  held  on  Saturday  eve¬ 
ning,  July  19,  1941,  after  three  days  of 
registration.  During  that  period  192  stu¬ 
dents,  70  of  whom  were  foreigners,  en¬ 
rolled  for  the  general  courses — elementary 
and  advanced — in  language  and  literature 
and  in  various  phases  of  the  cultural, 
economic,  and  political  life  of  Cuba  and 
Latin  America,  or  for  the  special  courses 
for  teachers  and  normal  school  students. 
Dr.  Rodolfo  Mendez  Penate,  rector  (presi¬ 
dent)  of  the  university,  presided  at  the 
ceremony;  among  the  guests  of  honor  was 
the  Hon.  George  Messersmith,  Ambas¬ 
sador  of  the  United  States  to  Cuba,  whose 
presence  was  particularly  appropriate  in 
view  of  the  many  students  attending  from 
the  United  States. 

The  summer  session  lasted  for  six  weeks. 
.At  the  closing  exercises  on  August  30,  1941, 
an  address  of  appreciation  on  Ijehalf  of  the 
United  States  students  who  attended  was 
delivered  in  Spanish  by  a  young  man  who 
had  not  known  the  language  before  going 
to  study  at  the  university.  He  remarked 
that  he  had  attended  similar  sessions  at 
two  universities  in  New  A’ork  and  at  three 
abroad,  some  of  them  especially  designed 
for  foreigners,  but  at  none  had  he  learned  so 
much  and  enjoyed  the  experience  so  greatly 
as  he  had  at  the  University  of  Habana. 
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Steel  production  in  Brazil,  ig^o-igpo 

The  production  of  steel  in  Brazil  has  in¬ 
creased  steadily  during  the  11 -year  period 
1930-40,  inclusive,  the  figure  for  the  latter 
year  being  nearly  6.8  times  that  for  the 
former,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  table; 


!  Value  > 

Year  Tons  I  (in  contos  de 

reis) 


1930  .  20,985  10,043 

1931  . '  23,130  1  10,984 

1932  . !  34.192  16,796 

1933  .  53.567!  24,646 

1934  .  61,  575  23,950 

1935  . i  64,231  25,278 

1936  . i  73,607  i  45,311 

1937  . :  76,430  !  56,660 

1938  . 1  92,420  72,135 

1939  .  114,095  90,169 

1940  . 1  141,  176  173,174 


>  One  conto  equals  approximately  $50. 

The  State  of  Minas  Geracs  is  the  greatest 
producer  of  steel  in  Brazil,  its  proportion 
of  the  national  total  being  60.5  percent,  or 
85,398  tons  valued  at  69,161  contos. 
Next  was  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  with  21 .7 
percent  of  the  total,  or  30,130  tons  worth 
25,681  contos.  Production  in  the  State  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro  has  increased  appreciably; 
in  1940  its  share  was  17.6  percent  of  the 
total,  or  24,834  tons  valued  at  15,610 
contos. 

National  conservatories  of  music 
in  Ecuador 

The  Ministry  of  Education  of  Ecuador 
supports  three  conservatories — in  Quito, 
Cuenca  and  Guayaquil — that  give  free  in¬ 
struction  in  instrumental  and  vocal  music. 
In  1941  there  were  424  students  in  the 
Quito  Conservatory,  44  in  Cuenca  and 
299  in  Guayaquil. 

Thirteen  different  instruments  are 
taught,  the  largest  number  of  students 
devoting  themselves  to  the  piano  and 


violin.  The  Guayaquil  Conservatory  main¬ 
tains  a  symphony  orchestra  of  65  pieces, 
played  by  professors  and  students,  and  a 
chorus  of  60  voices.  These  two  groups 
unite  in  giving  two  or  three  concerts  a 
year.  One  of  the  piano  students  in  the 
Guayaquil  Conservatory  received  a  fellow¬ 
ship  this  year  at  the  Mannes  Music  School 
in  New  York. 

United  States  National  Indian 
Institute 

An  Executive  Order  signed  by  President 
Roosevelt  on  November  1,  1941,  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  a 
National  Indian  Institute  for  the  United 
States,  in  pursuance  to  Article  X  of  the 
convention  for  the  creation  of  an  Inter- 
American  Indian  Institute  that  was  opened 
for  signature  at  Mexico  City  on  November 
1,  1940,  signed  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  on  November  29,  1940,  and  ratified 
by  the  Senate  on  May  26,  1941. 

The  new  Institute  will  be  affiliated  with 
the  Inter-American  Indian  Institute,  and 
in  general  terms  its  duties  will  be  to  main¬ 
tain  liaison  and  interchange  among,  and 
collaborate  with.  Federal,  State,  and  pri¬ 
vate  agencies,  learned  societies,  founda¬ 
tions,  and  scholars  in  the  United  States  and 
the  other  American  countries  and  with 
the  Inter- American  Indian  Institute  in 
the  fields  of  administration,  research,  and 
studies  relating  to  the  Indian;  to  direct, 
the  preparation  and  publication  of  infor¬ 
mation  on  Indian  administration  in  the 
United  States  of  interest  to  the  other 
American  republics;  to  assemble  and  pre¬ 
pare  library  and  bibliographic  material  on 
Indian  problems;  to  collaborate  with  the 
Inter- American  Indian  Institute  in  plan¬ 
ning  for  the  Inter- American  Conference 
on  Indian  Life;  and  to  submit  an  annual 
report  to  the  Inter-American  Indian 
Institute. 
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The  Institute  is  to  be  managed  by  a 
Director  who,  together  with  other  neces¬ 
sary  employees,  is  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Secretary-  of  the  Interior.  (John  Collier, 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  has  been 
named  for  this  post.)  For  the  purpose  of 
recommending  policies  to  be  followed  by 
the  Institute,  a  Policy  Board  is  also 
established  by  the  Executive  Order,  to  be 
composed  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
.\ffairs;  two  or  more  members,  who  may 
lx;  public  officers  or  private  citizens,  at 
least  one  of  whom  shall  be  an  Indian,  to 
lie  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In¬ 
terior;  and  one  representative  each  to  be 
designated  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  and  the  Librarian  of  Congress. 
In  addition  to  these,  one  representative 
each  may  be  designated  as  a  member  of 
the  Board  by  the  National  Research 
Council,  Social  Science  Research  Council, 
and  the  American  Council  of  Learned 
Societies. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Board,  who  is  to 
be  named  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
may,  with  the  Board’s  approval,  establish 
advisory  committees  and  designate  as 
affiliates  of  the  Institute  learned  societies 
and  other  organizations  concerned  with 
the  study  of  the  Indian  and  Indian  welfare. 


Experimental  cotton  cultivation  in 
Ecuador 

Fifty  pounds  of  Stoneville  No.  5A  cotton 
seed  were  recently  sent  to  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  in  Ecuador  for  experimental 
cultivation  in  the  Province  of  Manabi. 
This  variety  of  cotton  was  given  careful 
study  for  several  years  by  the  Cotton  Ex¬ 
perimental  Station  of  the  State  of  Louisiana 
and  was  found  to  have  high  germinating 
power,  to  yield  a  good  crop,  and  to  be  both 
pest-resistant  and  easily  adaptable  to  dif¬ 


ferent  soils  and  climates.  Its  fibers  are  of 
a  length  similar  to  the  fibers  imported 
for  Ecuador’s  cotton  textile  industry’. 

Manabi’s  climate  and  soil  are  regarded 
by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  as  particu¬ 
larly  well  suited  to  cotton  growing  and  if 
experiments  with  the  Stoneville  No.  5A 
seed  prove  satisfactory,  the  Ministry  will 
endeavor  to  encourage  a  more  extensive 
cultivation  of  that  variety. 


Inter- American  student  interchange 
fostered  by  Argentina  and 
Colombia 

Students  in  the  American  nations  have 
been  offered  additional  opportunities  to 
become  acquainted  with  their  fellows  in 
other  countries  by  measures  recently 
adopted  in  Argentina  and  Colombia. 

The  Argentine  National  Commission  of 
Culture  has  approved  the  creation  of  ten 
scholarships,  one  for  a  student  from  each 
of  ten  countries;  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile, 
Colombia,  Ecuador,  Mexico,  Peru,  Para¬ 
guay,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela.  The 
governments  of  these  republics  have  been 
asked  to  select  the  students  who  will  go  to 
Argentina  in  1942. 

The  Governing  Board  of  the  National 
University  of  Colombia,  in  Bogota,  agreed 
that  from  1941  on,  places  will  be  reserved 
for  40  students  from  the  other  American 
republics.  To  be  eligible  for  admittance 
under  this  arrangement,  the  candidate 
must  be  a  native  American.  A  student 
w’ho  has  completed  high  school  and  whose 
certificates  have  been  accepted  by  the 
Ministry  of  National  Education  will  not 
be  required  to  take  entrance  examinations. 
The  enrollment  fees  to  be  paid  by  such 
students  will  be  the  minimum  set  by  the 
university.  Application  should  be  made 
through  the  diplomatic  or  consular  offices 
of  Colombia  in  the  student’s  country. 


NECROLOGY 


Eduardo  Hay. — Mexican  engineer, 
soldier,  revolutionist,  diplomat.  Received 
degree  in  engineering  at  University  of 
Notre  Dame,  South  Bend,  Indiana,  1901. 
In  1910  he  became  allied  with  Francisco  I. 
Madero  and  the  Mexican  Revolution;  in 
1911  was  appointed  Madero’s  Chief  of 
Staff  and  accompanied  Madero  on  his  tri¬ 
umphal  entry  into  Mexico  City;  served  as 
Inspector  General  of  Police  and  Inspector 
General  of  Consulates  in  South  America. 
In  1912  elected  Deputy  to  the  National 
Congress.  In  1913  participated  in  the 
Constitutional  Movement  in  Sinaloa  as 
Chief  of  Staff  of  General  Ramon  Iturbide 
and  in  March  1914  in  the  conflict  with 
Huerta  received  14  wounds  and  suffered 
the  loss  of  one  eye.  In  later  years  he 
served  successively  as  Minister  to  Italy, 
Japan,  Chile,  Peru,  Guatemala,  and 
France.  Occupied  posts  of  Under-Secre¬ 
tary  of  Communications  and  Public  Works; 
Director  of  Public  W'^elfare  of  Mexico  City; 
Director  of  Customs;  in  1935  appointed 
Secretary  of  Foreign  .\ffairs  by  President 


Cardenas,  and  served  in  that  cajiacitf 
until  December  1940.  Author  of  many 
original  literary'  works,  official  reports,  and 
translations  from  other  languages,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam.  Died  at 
the  age  of  65  years  at  Mexico  City,  De¬ 
cember  27,  1941. 

Leopoi.do  Ruiz  y  Flores. — Mexican 
ecclesiastic.  Educated  at  the  Colegio  Ho] 
Latino  in  Michoacan,  Colegio  Clerical  de 
San  Jose,  Mexico  City,  and  Pontifi 
Gregorian  University,  Rome.  Obtain 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  1883;  ofj 
Theology,  1887;  and  of  Canon  Law,  1889.1 
Served  first  as  parish  priest  in  Tacubay 
D.  F.  Appointed  Bishop  of  Leon,  Guan 
juato,  1900;  Archbishop  of  Monterrey,' 
Nuevo  Leon,  1907;  Archbishop  of  Moreli 
Michoacan,  since  1912,  the  31st  succe 
to  Don  Vasco  de  Quiroga,  first  Bishop  of 
Michoacan.  Named  Assistant  to  the  Holy 
See,  1925,  and  served  as  Apostolic  Delega 
to  Mexico,  1929-37.  Died  at  the  age  of  76' 
years  at  Morelia,  Mexico,  on  Decembe^ 
12,1941. 
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